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jetuforial, 


FROM a recent article upon ‘‘ The 
Duty of Progressive Men at a time of 
Theological Reaction,’’ by Professor 
Francis Brown, D. D., of the Union 
Theological Seminary, we take these 
words. The thought is not new, but 
it is already put, and is (always in or- 
der in every denominational fold: 
‘‘A majority has no power, in the 


field of theology, beyond the intrinsic 


worth of the opinion it stands for. . . 
No true belief is crushed by voting it 
down. .No true teacher is really 
silenced by a gag. The wind is not 
held in check by shutting the doors. 
The sun is not extinguished by clos- 
ing the blinds. All fresh truth has, 
in its time, had the majority against 
it. It has always conquered in the 
end. The Church of Christ is still in 
the minority on this earth. Preachers 
have no function more pressing than 
that of persuading men to shape their 
lives in resistance to the sweep of the 
current about them.’’ 


THE Christian Union in a com- 
mendatory notice’ of Dr. Newton’s 
se Church and Creed,’’ says: ‘‘ We 
are, not clear whether or not he ac- 
cepts the miraculous conception, as 
it has been accepted by the Church ; 
we rather think not. He certainly 
thinks it not material to the accept- 
amce of historical and supernatural 
Christianity. . . . In this we 
agree with him. Two of the Gospels 
make no reference to the miraculous 
conception ; the apostles do not refer 
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to it; Paul does not indicate that he 
ever heard of it; the New Testament 
certainly lays no stress upon it. We 
accept it, because we think it affords 
a rational interpretatiou of the sin- 
lessness of Jesus ; because it seems to 
us reasonable to believe that such a 
being as Jesus came into the world 
freed from the hereditary taint and 
tendency which habitually accompay 
natural birth.’”’ We fail to see 
the force of the theory in question in 
freeing Jesus from all possibility of 
‘“ hereditary taint and tendency,’’ in- 
asmuch as he was at least the son of 
Mary, whether or not he had human 
father. But it marks a great gain in 
rational Christianity when a paper of 
the influence and circulation of the’ 
Christian Union speaks thus of a be- 
lief hitherto regarded as essential, and 
still so widely held. 


IN a sermon on Unitarianism de- 
livered by Rev. S. M. Crothers at 
Helena, Mon., the reasons for this par- 
ticular form of faith are given as that 
growth in human knowledge which 
has made the dogmas of evangelical 
Christianity impossible of belief 
longer to the intelligent mind; the 
continued existence, in spite of war- 
ring creeds, of the religious instinct in 
man; the desire to believe in and wor- 
ship, some supreme source of truth 
and goodness, and the love of fellow- 
ship leading men and women to unite 
in some form of organized effort in 
support of their cherished principles. 
‘‘Unitarianism,’’ says Mr.Crothers, ‘‘is 
essentially an exponent of the modern 
method in religion.’’ In itsrelationto 
Christianity, he adds that Unita- 
rians value it highly for its historic 
worth and significance, but they be- 
lieve it ‘‘is nota finished product that 
can be defined by a creed or embalmed 
by a ritual,’’ holding that here, as 
elsewhere, ‘“‘religion is developed ac- 
cording to the same laws which gov- 
ern every other human interest.’’ 


THE event of last week in World’s 
Fair circles was the visit of a distin- 
guished delegation representing the 
different orthodox sects, with Colonel 
Elliott F. Shepard at the head, to for- 
mally present to the Commission and 
Board of Directors the petition for the 
closing of the exhibition on Sunday. 
The promptness, industry and persist- 
ence which those engaging in this 
movement have shown must establish 
their sincerity in all minds; and one 
wonders why something of correspond- 
ing interest and zeal is not shown on 
the other side, by those members of 
'the community representing more lib- 
eral faiths, or standing ona purely 
secular platform in the administration 
of public affairs. The signs are suf- 
ficiently abundant which show the 
growth of liberal sentiment on matters 
of this kind. Various reasons con- 
spire, we suspect, to prevent co-opera- 
tion in this direction—the indolent 
spirit and indifference with which the 
liberal element leaves the control of 
many things to those who are content 
to assume the work and responsibility, 
content with their own personal liberty; 
and the, it must be confessed, mixed 
and contradictory purposes often 
ruling this element, and weakening it 
for practical uses. The average lib- 
eral is content to let the opinions he 
holds, and feels himself so much 


stronger and happier in the possession 
of, make easy and slow progress in the 


general mind, so he is freed from mis- | 
sionary work and responsibility. Or- 
thodoxy is continually repeating an 
old lesson to liberalism here, which if 
the latter will not learn it must suffer 
the penalties of its own cowardice and 
indifference. Weshall be sorry to see 
the wishes of Colonel Shepard, Dr. 
Patton and the rest prevail in this 
question of the use of the World’s 
Fair on Sunday, but if they do meet 
with success, their timeliness and 
watchful care of a principle they be- 
lieve to be sacred and second in im- 
portance to no other, will have merited 
the victory. 


The National Unitarian Confer- 
ence. 


The most interesting as well as the 
most significant gathering of Unita- 
rians on this side of the water occurs 
when the body named above holds in 
bi-ennial session at Saratoga. One of 
these sessions takes place September 
21-24, inclusive. The full programme 
is already out, published in the current 
number of the Christian Register, and 
we will reprint it entire in our next. 
Some nineteen different names are 
already on the programme. The 
opening sermon is to be given by Rev. 
Richard A. Armstrong of Liverpool, 
England, on Monday evening the 21. 
The succeeding three days are to be 
given largely to the discussion of de- 
nominational questions of polity and 
missionary activity. Much more 
time and space is given to these so- 
called ‘‘ practical’’ questions of church 
extension than in preceding confer- 
ences. The programme apparently 
assumes that the questions of thought, 
fellowship, and of religious philosophy 
are, as far as the Unitarians are con- 
cerned, already sufficiently settled, 
and that the thing now to do is to go 
to work and embody the same in in- 
stitutions. And this it aims to do by 
the multiplication of denominational 
activities, churches, etc. There is 
but one purely theological subject on 
the programme, and that is the timely 
topic of the ‘‘ Bible in Theology,’’ to 
be handled by our recently acquired 
helper in Chicago, the Rev. W. 
W. Fenn, of the Church of the Mes- 
siah. The other non-ecclesiastical 
paper is to be given by the skillful 
statistician, Hon. Carroll C. Wright, 
of Washington, on the subject of 
‘‘ Marriage and Divorce.’’ A report 
on ‘‘ liturgy ’’ is to be offered by the 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, and will be 
looked forward to with interest by 
many. Three reports are to come 
from the National organizations which 
have been at work during the last 
two years. These are to be given 
respectively by the Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, as chairman of the council, of the 
National Conference; Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, secretary of the A. U. A., 
and Mrs. Emily A.. Fifield for the 
National Woman’s Alliance. For 
the first time, we think, in the history 
of the entire conference, the Western 
Unitarian Conference, one of the or- 
ganizations named in the constitution 
of the National Conference, has no 
place given it to report. But all the 
other organizations representing other 
centers of work other than Boston are 
also omitted. This is consonant with 
the dominant policy which aims for 


centralization, and regards the A.U.A. 
as the adequate organic arm of Unita- 
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rianism in America, with Boston its 
natural headquarters. 

Mr. Knapp, who can speak with 
authority on the subject, is to tell of 
Japan and its needs. Various repre- 
sentatives of the missionary fields will 
be asked to give ‘‘ Recommendations.’’ 
The usual attractive arrangements for 
the reception and entertainment of 
delegates at this great caravansary of 
the United States are being perfected, 
and of course it will be a most enjoy- 
able as well as an inspiriting occasion. 
We trust that our friends of the West 
will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to participate in this great fel- 
lowship festival, although it be at the 
sacrifice of time and money beyond 
that which our Eastern brethren know 
of. We believe that the National 
Conference is still in its prophetic age. 
Its problems are not all solved, and 
the roads upon which it is to travel 
are not yet fully surveyed. We trust 
that the voice of progress will be 
heard, and that the stimulating pres- 
ence of so many will stir to frank dis- 
cussions and heroic things. It is not 
for us to recommend, but it is for us 
to hope that this meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference will result in a rec- 
ognition of the fact that in Unita- 
rianism, asin all the other branches of 
organized Christendom, the spirit of 
the age is working new problems and 
calling for higher and later statements, 
and that ‘‘ new occasions teach new 
duties.’’ 

We hope there will be a full attend- 
ance from all sections, and _ repre- 
senting all phases of the Unitarian 
movement, and that the exercises 
and deliberations may be character- 
ized by breadth and_hospital- 
ity. We trust that this organiza- 
tion will continue to be ‘‘National,’’ 
not only in its geographical but in its 
spiritual and intellectual inclusiveness. 
One of the most important practical 
appeals that will come before the body 
will be a call for the fuller equipment 
of the Meadville Theological School. 
This is perhaps the most important 
claim before the denomination as a 
whole at the present time. If young 
men and women are to take up the 
work of organizing rational religion 
on the basis of reverence and reason, 
there must be provided for them the 
means of adequate preparation. They 
need a school that is open, earnest and 
progressive, as the gospel they would 
fit themselves to preach. 


Meadville offers such a possibility. 
Given the necessary money, we believe 
the management of that school is pre- 
pared to bring it fully into line with 
modern thought, and try to ally it with 
the forces of modern civilization. The 
time is gone by when a school of 
theology are to be arrayed against the 
schools of science, or when interests of 
ecclesiasticism are to be considered dis- 
tinct from the so-called secular move- 
ments and the worse-called ‘‘profane ”’ 
history. We hope our Western 
churches will take timely steps to 
ministers. As will be seen from the 
a favorable rate of one and one- 
third fare round trip is made from 
Chicago to Saratoga. The min- 
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goodly company, numerically consid- 
ered, his only chance is to go to Sara- 
toga ; for when the whole nation is 
gleaned, and the inducements of cheap 
rates, mineral water, and the United 
States Hotel are combined, they do 
succeed in mustering in sufficient 
numbers to make us feel quite popu- 
lar. Unity will look forward with 
interest to the developments, and will 
be glad to report the further prepara- 
tion and the final outcome of this im- 
portant and interesting meeting, which 
is to be presided over by George 
William Curtiss, whose accomplish- 
ments in this direction are matters of 
international repute. No more worthy 
man could be found to occupy the 
chair vacated by the lamented Judge 
Miller of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who for several sessions 
past gave dignity to the delibera- 
tions of this body. 


Seven Days in the Saddle. 


Mainly for selfish profit and pleas- 
ure, but not entirely without the more 
magnanimous motive of saving to the 
editor of UNITY a little vacation free 
from the care of Summer Institutes 
and Tower Hill real-estate, the pres- 
ent writer beguiled him into a horse- 
back ride over the Wisconsin hills. 
The editor has so far forgotten his 
usual gospel of hard work as to con- 
fess the wisdom of the scheme and 
to pronounce the ride the most profit- 
able part of the summer ;—and now 
orders me to tell its story briefly, in 
the hope that some wearied one may 
thereby be moved to go and do like- 
wise another summer. 


But the best part of a horseback 
ride, as of history, can not be written. 
Where we went and something of 
what was seen and heard might be 
set down; but the pleasure of the 
swift gallop over green country roads, 
of wandering amid ferns and birches, 
through forest paths and pathlessness, 
of crossing swamps and _ fording 
streams, of climbing hilltops to see 
the vast landscape of a hundred hues 
in its sunset glory,—all this can no 
more be printed than the perfume of 
a clover field. The close relation to 
the horse also adds greatly to the 
zest, makes carriage-riding seem tame 
in the comparison, and railroads but 
as the device of degenerate days, so 
that in meeting a train one day, we 
both agreed in pitying the poor peo- 
ple who had to ride in palace-cars. 

The horses, indeed, deserve the first 
place in our report. The editor’s 
‘*Jess’’ fully sustained the praise al- 
ready bestowed upon her in the col- 
umns of UNiTy, whether carrying 
him like a war-horse or following him 
everywhere as closely and as lovingly 
as his parish ; and will doubtless con- 
tinue to hold a more prominent place 
in his preaching than does even the 
‘* pale horse’’ of the book of Revela- 
tion. But hardly less praiseworthy 
was her companion in this journey, 
a mere nameless bronco (let him not 
be spelled and spoiled with an hf), 
quite deficient indeed in outward 
beauty, slim of body and rather scant 
of breath, but full of speed and spirit- 
ual gifts, so as to keep his pace and 
patience over the hills of four coun- 
ties and through aride of nearly two 
hundred miles. Doubtless too, the 
editor will generously grant this 
praise of arival to his parish pony; 
since it so happily illustrates his 
favorite religious principle that fel- 
lowship should be conditioned by no 
outward tests, ancestral or other ; but 
the same virtues may be found under 
all names, Christian and heathen, 
Brahman and bronco, Moslem and 
mustang. 

Starting from the slopes of Tower 


Hill, in a morning air scented with 
the pines overhanging the Wisconsin 


fiver, we crossed successive ridges 
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Creek (possibly so called from the 
absence of otters, as its ‘‘ Pine Knob ”’ 
seemed to be because a pine would 
have added to the ornaments of that 
interesting elevation). Here occurred 
a tragedy which adds no glory to the 
travellers, but ought perhaps to be 
chronicled as a warning to their suc- 
cessors in such enterprises. A few 
luxuries, and among them a small 
stock of well-starched linen for the so- 
cial exigencies that might arise upon 
the journey, had been provided and 
carefully fastened upon the back of the 
more cultivated horse. But the lat- 
ter, with the perversity which has 
often been ascribed to her sex, was 
no sooner allowed to drink from the 
creek, than she plunged into its 
depths and even lay down therein for 
a leisurely bath, whence she emerged 
with the dripping saddle-bags admon- 
ishing all such tourists to leave their 
linen and luxuries at home. But no 
such disasters could dampen the en- 
joyment of the day, with its hospita- 
ble dinner at a farm-house, its deli- 
cious draughts from hillside springs, 
its afternoon bath in the cool creek, 
and its long ride in the sunset hours, 
up the beautiful valley, which grad- 
ually narrowed to nothing and 
emerged on the crop-covered high- 
lands of southern Wisconsin, where 
at the village of Highland we stopped 
for the night. 

But the wealth of this region was 
not confined to crops, and in the morn- 
ing we went out to visit the mines of 
lead and zinc that lay beneath them. 
The editor, ever hungering for knowl- 
edge, was eager to godown one of the 
dark and dirty holes, until he saw the 
uninviting ladder and was reminded 
of the sage counsel of the elder Sheri- 
dan: ‘‘What did you go down a 
mine for,’’ said that worthy to his son. 
‘‘So that Icould say I had been down,’’ 
answered the son. ‘‘But could n’t 
you say that without going down a 
mine,’’ replied the considerate father ; 
and we wisely concluded to take our 
subterranean experience above ground 
this time. Not the less however could 
we learn of the wealth below, and we 
were soon using mineralogical terms as 
familiarly as if they had been theolog- 
ical. Here about us lay abundant 
blocks of bright crystals of galena, 
which we also saw crushed and washed, 
and thereby separated by their weight 
from more worthless ores, and which 
a day or two later at Dodgeville we 
saw smelted into shining ingots of 
lead. Here too lay heaps of sphalerite 
or zine-blende, called by the Cornish 
miners ‘‘ black-jack,’’ whence metallic 
zinc is made. 
piles of rusty and worthless looking 
ore, called ‘‘dry bone,’’ which the 
next day at Mineral Point we saw 
sublimated into vast quantities of pure 
zinc-white to be used as a basis of 
paints of all colors ; symbolic of the 
wealth and beauty that wait in what 
seem the most worthless things of 
earth to embellish life as fast as we 
learn how to use them. Indeed the 
way in which these zinc ores were long 
passed by and despised as pests of the 
lead mines, until a later generation 
learned to go back and turn these rub- 
bish heaps into wealth, has much 
moral significance ; and through those 
days the editor was evidently gath- 
ering from mines and. manufactures 
and roadsides and rustics, as many 
thoughts for sermons as at the Insti- 
tute the week before. 

The fourth morning brought us to 
Blue Mound, the highest point in 
southern Wisconsin, and brought to 
mind the night which both of us with 
Mr. Gannett had spent shivering round 
a camp-fire there some years before,and 
how when our gathered fuel gave out, 
we had to feel through the midnight 
forest for more. That morning the sun 
had been four hours late in rising, Mr. 
Gannett said; but now he was on 
time, and a glorious picture he showed 
us. Away to the east rose the great 
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dome of the capitol at Madison, shrunk 
tosa hardly visible point upon the 
horizon. Still further to the west and 
well toward the Mississippi, could be 
plainly seen the Platte Mound and its 
smaller sister, near which we had been 
two days before. To the north the 
curving valley of the Wisconsin could 
be traced from the visible town of 
Prairie du Sac for more than thirty 
miles, while a precipitous cliff on the 
horizon was fancied to be that over- 
hanging Devil’s Lake, where the Uni- 
tarian Conference used to meet. The 
world does not give Wisconsin credit 
for a mountain view, but from the 
summit of Blue Mound isseen a land- 
scape of nearly sixty miles in diame- 
ter and some 2,500 square miles. It 
might be made one of the most inter- 
esting and healthiest summer resorts 
in the State, and no place in the 
northwest can furnish purer and more 
delicious air in a hot day. It is prob- 
ably destined to become such a resort, 
and a fair wagon road is already made 
to its summit. Butin our search for 
novelty, we scorned such a road, and 
sought a shorter way down the north- 
ern slope. Our road here soon nar- 
rowed to a cow-path, then shrank to a 
squirrel track which soon ran up a 
tree, and left us in the virgin wilder- 
ness with no compass but the ‘be- 
clouded sun. After an hour’s wan- 
dering, however, we found a little 
valley that had felt the axe ; and we 
followed it downward through broad- 
ening fields in a beautiful ride, until 
we reached the river and Tower Hill 
again. Here we spent the Sunday, 
and Mr. Jones held an impressive me- 
morial service for his lamented young 
nephew and namesake who died a few 
weeks before. 

Monday morning we crossed the 
Wisconsin and the broad plains about 
Spring Green, followed a _ valley 
throughthe northern bluffs, and rode 
three days among the hills of Sauk 
and Richland counties. This ride 
was equally delightful (save the 
dreadful depths of dust about Rich- 
land Center),—the valleys were, if 
possible, still more beautiful than the 
southern, the hospitable welcome and 
dinner one day at the neat and rich 
country home of some of Mr. Jones’ 
friends was something to be remem- 
bered, and every day brought its de- 
licious surprises and novel experiences. 

Perhaps the most notable among the 
latter wasthe camp meeting not far 
from Rockbridge in the valley of thé 
Pine River. There in a cool and 
breezy grove were gathered some three 
hundred or more of the Free Metho- 
dists who are plentiful in those regions. 
We attended the morning meeting in 
the large tent, and Mr. Jongs pro- 
nounced it the most memorable’ and 
genuine of allthe many camp meetings 
he had visited. The morning theme 
was Consecration, and well it was illus- 
trated in the forty speeches made dur- 
ing the hour of our stay. ‘‘ My gra- 
cious, how hard it is to try to carry 
the world and Jesus at the same 
time !’’ said one ;—but it was evident 
that they generally solved the difh- 
culty by dropping the world. One 
woman told with tears how she had 
decided to give to the Lord the ‘‘ dear 
little horse’’ which she loved and 
which loved her; and another told the 
long struggle she had undergone with 
her love of dress, before she was will 
ing to leave off all the trimmings. 
However one differed from these peo- 
ple, he could but admire the sincerity 
which not only brought these sacri- 
fices, but took away all timidity and 
youthful bashfulness, and made these 
rude farmers and their sons and 
daughters speak with a fluency and 
ease and eloquence which culture sel- 
dom attains. There was indeed much 
shouting and some groaning, the 
speakers sang and were carried by 
their fervor into wild gesticulations, 
and one woman in her excitement 
kept time for the music by rising and 
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jumping up and down toa height that 
would have done credit to an athlete. 
But a philosopher would say that these 
shouts and leaps are only another ex- 
pression of the same feeling that leads 
others to sing psalms and say prayers 
in church, and bow before candles at 
altars, and are probably just as ac- 
ceptableto the Creator of the universe. 
And although ‘‘ consecration to the 
Lord’’ of course meant with them 
chiefly consecration to their church, 
it also evidently meant more honest 
and earnest living. Inshort we gota 
new lesson of charity as well as con- 
secration from that camp meeting, 
and Mr. Jones will probably be moved 
by it to one of his best sermons of the 
year. We were only sorry that they 
were making their religion such a war 
with nature and with harmless pleas- 
ures, and were forgetting the beauty 
and joy with which their ‘‘Lord’’ 
was filling the forests about them. 
Our last night was spent at the 
home of A. L. Hatch, the proprietor 
of the largest fruit farm in Wisconsin. 
How large it is may be inferred from 
the fact that though its trees have all 
been planted by him within less than 
seventeen years, and are hence small, 
he had already this single summer 
before August 25th, gathered from 
them some six hundred bushels of 
fine apples. It was quite courageous 
in him to offer to entertain two such 
dust-covered and savage-looking vag- 
abonds as our ride that day had made 
us; but Mr. Jones’ fame had preceded 
him, and on beginning to expldin who 
he was, he was told that he could spare 
the trouble, as he was known already. 
Mr. Hatch, with his wife and daugh- 
ters, not only hospitably entertained 
us, but in the morning he showed us 
through his wide vineyards and or- 


(Continued on page 11.) 


Men and Things. 


AMONG the recent gifts to Wellesley Col- 
lege is the Powell Library, a selection of 
books of reference on the languages and 
dialects of the American Indians. 


A stupy of the American school system 
in connection with the systems of other 
countries will be published by the Cassell 
Publishing Company under the title of 
“Teaching in Both Continents.’’ It has 
been written by E. C. Grarby and will have 
an introduction by Professor W. T. Harris. 


IT is stated that the most Holy governing 
synod of Russia has issued orders to the 
effect that students of all religious denomi- 
nations must attend lessonsin the orthodox 
catechism, and that all industrial establish- 
ments must have an orthodox church within 
a distance of twenty kilometers. 


THE New York Board of Education has 
followed the example of the Boston Board 
in taking action against diminutive ‘‘ie,”’ 
and has decided that ‘‘ hereafter no teacher 
shall receive permission to be excused from 
her duties unless she signs her application 
with the exact name that she received at her 
baptism.’’ 


Miss HARRIET HOSMER writes from 
Rome that the model for her statue of Queen 
Isabella for the Woman’s Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair is completed. The queen is 
represented in the act of stepping down from 
her throne and offering her jewels to Col- 
umbus. Miss Hosmer expects to return to 
America early in the autumn. 


Two years ago, Miss Emily Kempin, who 
had graduated with high honors from the 
University of Zurich, applied for admission 
to the New York University. She was not 
allowed to matriculate lest the doors should 
be opened to other women. Last winter, 
the same Miss Kempin, clad in the cap and 
gown of the Zurich University, instructed a 
class of women in Gotham’s time-honored 
temple of learning, and also read the Roman 
law to the male students. 


A NEw name has lately appeared in the 
literary world, though its owner is sixty-six 
years old,— Maurus Jokai, said to be Hun- 
gary’s greatest man of letters. His history 
is rather romantic. He began writing when 
a mere boy, and some of his stories, falling 
into the hands of the lawyer in whose office 
he was segs han were put in the way of 
publication, and received with marked favor. 
At twenty-three Jokai married Rose Labor- 
faloi, acelebrated actress. He was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, and imprisoned and sentenced 
to be shot; but his wife by the sale of her 
jewels bribed the keepers and procured his 
escape. The two live in Buda-Pesth. Cas- 
sell & Co. have lately issued a translation of 
Jokai’s novel, ‘‘ There is no Devil.”’ 
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Contributed and Selected. 


An Evening Hymn. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KINKEL. 
I. 


Around me silence reigneth, 
The zephyrs e’en have fled, 

And in the quiet places 
Footsteps of angels tread. 

The darkness, fast is spreading 

_ O’er valley and o’er lea, 

Faint heart, throw off thy burden, 
Allthat oppresseth thee! 


II. 


The world now rests in silence, 
One hears no strife’s refrain; 

Dumb are the strains most joyous, 
And hushed, the cry of pain. 

What if thy share proved roses, 
Or thorns were proffered thee; 

Faint heart, throw off thy burden, 
All that oppresseth thee ! 


III. 


If thou this day hast failed, 
QO, turn not back thy face, 
But list, the spirit whispers 
Of mercy, and of grace. 
Remember, from the lost sheep 
The Shepherd ne’er did flee; 
Faint heart, throw off thy burden, 
All that oppresseth thee ! 


IV. 


Look up, the heav’nly circle 
In majesty is spread, 
Each star, on road made even, 
By Unseen Hand is led ; 
So through the night He leads thee, 
From care to make thee free ; 
Faint heart, throw off thy burden, 
All that oppresseth thee ! 


Rosa E. ROEDER. 


A Letter from Miss Bartlett. 


DEAR UNnitTy:—Let us go back in 
this letter to the Fourth of July and 
the reception given by minister and 
Mrs. Robert T. Lincoln to some six 
hundred invited Americans then stay- 
ing in London. It was pleasant to 
see even four familiar faces, among 
others, that of Rev. Rush Shippen, of 
Washington, who is over here for his 
summer’s outing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln gave their American guests 
hospital greetings and handsome en- 
tertainment and their beautiful home 
comforts, with the dignity of an 
American representative to this great 
nation. By the way, America gets 
much praise for the quality of the 
men who have for some years past 
filled this important and conspicuous 
office. It would be a pity, indeed, to 
send men here who should misrepre- 
sent us; for, until the Briton travels 
more in our country, his ideas of 
American manhood and womanhood 
will be colored much by the speci- 
mens we send here. (One person 
who greatly admires Mr. Lincoln was 
heard to remark that he did not in 
the least resemble the traditional un- 
couth ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,’’ but 
looked, instead, extremely like the 
Prince of Wales. ) 

The end of the Fourth of July 
brought me to Richmond on the eve 
of an almost patriotic act, that of 
preaching the following day in Chan- 
ning Hall for an American, Rev. Silas 
Farrington. It was indeed pleasant 
to find the monthly calendar of this 
church a statement of ‘‘ The things 
most commonly believed among us,”’ 
which is the same as that dear to so 
many of UNITY readers, and to note 
the interest and the independence of 
the people here attached to the cause. 
Even the almost matchless beauties 
of Richmond do not so interest one, as 
do the possibilities of a new ethical 
and spiritual movement. Hence, 
Channing Hall, unpretending though 
it is, stands in the foreground and 
high light of memory’s picture of that 
most beautiful region. May it en- 
large its borders and its usefulness. 

The following Sunday brought me 
into another pulpit largely identical 
with Mr. Farrington’s—that of the 
Upper Brooke Street Free Church, 
Manchester, of which he was pastor 
for many years, and which remembers 
the services of both Mr. and Mrs. Far- 


in that touching tale. 


rington with much gratitude. The | 
present pastor is the Rev. John Trevor, 
a young man very much imbued witk 
the aim of having a church of, by, 
and for the working people and their 
friends, and with a plan of his own 
for bringing this about. Foreseeing 
certain difficulties and complications, 
he has the courage of his convictions 
sufficient to face them, and to pursue 
his plan, with the ‘‘defects of its quali- 
ties.’’ ‘That evening I had the pleas- 
ure of preaching in the beautiful 
Monton Church, of which the Rev. 
Philip Higginson, a nephew of Dr. 
Martineau, is pastor, the church in 
which, a few weeks previously, the 
Provincial Assembly was held. After- 
wards I enjoyed a few restful days 
with kind and hospitable friends in 
their charming neighborhood. One 
of the not-to-be-forgotten delights was 
the attendance upon a ministerial din- 
ner at the home of the Rev. H. En- 
field Dowson, of Hyde, near Manches- 
ter. These ministers, twelve in num- 
ber, have their monthly dinners at 
each other’s houses, and are styled 
‘‘the twelve apostles’’ by the younger 
ministers who have their own circle, 
and who are in return, dubbed the 
‘‘minor prophets.’’ Most genial meet- 
ings these of ‘‘the apostles,’’ where 
nothing more serious than lawn tennis 
is allowed ; which seemed sufficiently 
serious, after I learned that most of 
these ministers had come to the din- 
ner from a five hours’ committee 
meeting in Manchester. The conver- 
sation, asoften happens, turned upon 
the differences between English and 
American ways. Being asked to men- 
tion what I missed here that I had in 
my own country, I was able to an- 
swer without reflection, ‘‘ Rocking- 
chairs and pie.’’ The former was 
instantly produced, and the latter 
guaranteed—if I would give the 
recipe ! 

Our stay near Manchester afforded 
an opportunity to visit some of the 
great factories and mines of this bus- 
iest part of all England. It was in- 
teresting to see our American cotton 
spun and woven into prints, sails and 
hammocks. It would be more inter- 
esting, if one could forget the stunted 
forms and rounded shoulders that have 
become characteristic of the ‘‘ factory 
class’? in England. This is the pen- 
alty that England pays for generations 
of injustice to her working people: 
the physical and mental deterioration 
of a great mass of her inhabitants, 
and countless workhouses and poor- 
schools where vast numbers of incapa- 
bles from the factory class are added 
to the numbers recruited from the 
usual sources of pauperism. I visited 
the great workhouse at Crumstall, 
Manchester. The master, Major Bal- 
lentyne, showed us over the institu- 
tion, which seemed to me as well 
managed, with as much care for the 
personality of each of the 2,600 in- 
mates, as such a place could possibly 
be. Yet, as I stood in the mortuary, 
in the midst of twelve stiff forms 
whitely swathed in their winding 
sheets, it seemed to me these were 
happily out of a world that had no 
place for them, that so little knew its 
responsibility and so blithely held its 
way over these. poor, stunted, starved 
ones that wearied and died unknow- 
ing, perhaps, what a world human 
justice and brotherhood could have 
made forthem. Yet strong drink has 
worked its full share of evil upon the 
people who are here; and indeed, I 
have failed to see any class of people 
among whom ‘‘temperance’’ has been 
conserved by the much-praised plan of 
‘* moderate drinking.’’ 

From Manchester I went out to 
Wigan, which has the reputation of 
being the ugliest town in England, 
and is the original of ‘‘ Rigan’’ in Mrs. 
Burnett’s ‘‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”’ 
Better times-have come to the English 
women-miners since the times pictured 


Looking at the 


tall, muscular young Amazons that in 
their man-like dress sort coal and 
wheel the cars away from the mouth 
of the mine, I thought I would vastly 
prefer being ‘a pjt-brow girl,’’ doing 
the work of\a factory girl, and I 
talked with ‘several of the women 
miners who wer¢ of that opinion. They 
like the outdoor tfe and the freedom 
but they do not like the dress which 
necessity compels them to wear, and 
there is a touching feint of womanli- 
ness in the little skirt folded back 
above the knees, which isn’t a real 
skirt and can not be let down. But I 
am told by the Rev. Mr. Stead, the 
earnest Unitarian pastor of a church 
largely composed of miners, that you 
would never recognize these dark 
Amazons in the pretty girls in pretty 
clothes that walk demurely to church 
on Sunday. The first mine we visited 
is superintended by Mr. Gorton, one 
of Mr. Stead’s best supporters. After 
going down the shaft we walked per- 
haps half a mile through a narrow 
passage five feet high, and I felta 
miracle had happened when we three 
got through and back with our heads 
still on our shoulders. ‘The mine was 
pitch dark, except for the little lamps 
we held before our feet, and which 
served mainly ‘‘ to make the darkness 
visible.’’ The English being slow to 
adopt innovations, have not yet begun 
to light their mines with electricity. 
After seeing the approaches to their 
work, and the miners in these dark 
and dismal corners where often they 
must crawl upon their hands and 
knees, I felt that 45 a ton would not 
be an extravagant price to pay for 
coal, if the miner got his share ! 

The obliging superintendent of the 
last mine we visited sent us to Wigan 
in his carriage, and on the way I 
stopped at Goose Green, and made a 
visit I had long looked forward to—a 
visit to a postofhce mission corre- 
spondent of some years’ standing. 
Here I found a tiny, neat shop, at- 
tended by a neat little woman, with 
several children to help and to hinder 
her in her shop-keeping duties. Pres- 
ently appeared my correspondent, the 
husband and father of the family, who 
had some years before had both legs 
crushed while working in a mine, and 
whose pale, lined face gives evidence 
of the suffering he yet endures. He 
is able to get about on crutches a part 
of the time, but seeks solace for pain- 
ful and helpless hours, in reading. 
Some four years ago I received a let- 
ter from him, asking for UNITy ( ‘‘per- 
haps I knew of the paper,’’ he said !) 
and did “4 bells of any kind person 
who would send their old numbers to 
him? And when I saw him, he said : 
‘‘T have enjoyed that paper the most 
of any I ever had.’’ (Aren’t you glad, 
UNITy, that your mission extends 
even into the mining villages of Lan- 
cashire ?) 

From Manchester our way lay 
through the lovely English Lake dis- 
trict, then through Burnsland to Glas- 
gow; and from there by Loch Lo- 
mond, Loch Katrine and ‘‘The Tros- 
sachs,’’ where one is joyful if one 
knows ‘‘The Lady of the Lake’’ by 
heart. We reached Edinburgh, that 
most picturesque and fascinating of 
cities, Saturday evening, and had the 
pleasure, Sunday morning, of hearing 
an éxcellent sermon from the Uni- 
tarian, Dr. Drummond, and of spend- 
ing the afternoon at his home. 

And now I am far in the Highlands, 
where the heather clothes the bare 
hills, and the bluebells cluster along 
the hedges. And there are ‘‘fox-glove 
and night-shade side by side,’’ and 
fields of grain dashed with the crim- 


son of the poppy. It hasrained nearly 


all day, but I have scarcely been con- 
scious of it, for I have had a long 
afternoon and evening with Dr. Mar- 
tineau and his three daughters. As 
we drove from the station five miles to 
their lovely summer home, I com- 
mented upon the beauty of the scene, 


the distant blue mountains, with here 
and there a patch of snow ; the nearer 
heather-clad hills and the wooded and 
flowery vale through which we rode. 
To this Dr. Martineau assented ; but 
added that the beauty was becoming 
known to the world; the region was 
becoming fashionable, and summer 
tourists were flocking hither, so that 
he felt to join in the plaint, I think, of 
Jeremiah. ‘‘ There is no place where 
a man may stand alone on the earth.’’ 
After dinner we all had a pleasant 
chat in the study from which has is- 
sued so much splendid work. Dr. 
Martineau spoke of many American 
ministers whom he had been glad to 
meet at one time and another in Eng- 
land,and I ventured to introduce to him 
a dozen, whom he had not met—my lit- 
tle gallery of women-preachers, whose 
pictures I carry everywhere,and which 
it is my chief delight to exhibit. Al- 
though 86 years of age Dr. Martineau 
is still engaged in literary work, and 
takes long tramps in the mountains, 
and is, in fact, blessed with ‘‘ the 
youth of old age’’ to an astonishing 
degree. I recalled a story I heard of 
him, that some to him obnoxious 
measure being recently up for the 
people’s vote, he cast lis ballot against 
it in London, and went, post-haste 
by the first train, to Scotland, to put 
in a like protest there. ‘‘ Nothing 
more likely,’’ one would say, who 
saw Dr. Martineau, and was made 
aware of the earnestness of his convic- 
tions upon all great questions. He 
spoke with especial force about that 
clause of the international copyright 
law which secures protection to En- 
glish authors, provided they will have 
their printing or stereotyping done in 
America, and said he would never se- 
cure protection by playing false to the 
English artisan, to which declaration 
of principle I am sute many Ameri- 
cans would say amen. This visit was 
an unexpected pleasure which will 
always be a precious memory. Now 
as I look out of my window late at 
night, it seems as if it might not get 
quite dark until. another dawn, and 
recalling the hours just past, I think— 
How beautiful is the life that bright- 
ens and blesses till it is swallowed up 
in the blessedness and brightness of 
an endless day ! 

CAROLINE J. BARTLETT. 


_—— 


(Continued from page so.) 


chards bending under their beautiful 
fruit, and discoursed on the mysteries 
of seedlings and grafting and the in- 
sidious fungi that spot and spoil ap- 
ples more widely than hail. The 
owner of the fruit farm was himself 
more original and full of surprise than 
any of his seedlings, and so entertain- 
ing that we offered to visit him again 
another year, and were told that he 
could stand it if we could. 

We then spent another delightful 
day’s ride, passed the old home 
whence Mr. Jones enlisted for the war 
just twenty-nine years before that 
week, crossed the river by ferry and 
half a dozen branches of it by ford- 
ing, wound through a swamp in a 
long labyrinthine course, and galloped 
homeward over the hills, until again 


‘greeted by the casts looking out from 


Sidney H.: Morse’s unique studio ina 
deserted barn by the riverside, and by 
the cottage and tents above it on 
Tower Hill. 

This is but the outline of our jour- 
ney. For its more interesting details 
and their religious significance, look 
to Mr. Jones’ sermons for the next 
few months. For such a ride is not 
without religious meaning. The word 
‘‘canter’’ is only an abbreviation of 
the ‘‘ Canterbury gallop,’’ which was 
traditionally supposed to have been 
the pace of the pilgrims to that sacred 
see ; and we advise every minister in 
doubt how to spend his next vacation, 
to borrow a bronco and make his 
Canterbury pilgrimage as we did. 

H. M. S. 
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Ghunth Yoo Pubpt. 


Life of the Bible. 


Three Stages: Literature, 
Literature Again. 


Revelation, 


By REV. W. C. GANNETT. 


Il. 


THE BIBILE’S RETURN INTO LITERA- 
TURE. ‘‘ HISTORIC CRITICISM.’’ 


Time fails, of course, to trace the 
Bible’s gradual return from ‘‘ Holy 
Scripture’’ again by the people's 
highway of common sense and the 
scholars’ byways of historic criticism. 
But we may glance a moment at the 
road, and then ask, What is the result 
of the return? Inother words, What 
is the Bible as viewed after the return, 
—the Bible as the twentieth century 
will more and more regard it? The 
return has been going on these last 
two hundred years, but most of it 
falls within our nineteenth century. 
It is by no means over yet. In truth, 
for the majority in Christian churches, 
it is but now beginning. 

The scholar’s new investigating 
tool,_—_to change the figure,—called 
‘* Historic Criticism,’’ has been ap- 
plied within the hundred years to all 
old histories and literatures with mar- 
velous results. To-day, by the use of 
this tool, we know more of Greek his- 
tory in its firm outline than did Plato, 
the learned Greek ; more: of Roman 
history than did Cicero, the learned 
Roman ; more of the old Hindu relig- 
ions than the native devotees; more of 
Hebrew history and religion than did 
the men whocollected the Old Testa- 
ment books three hundred years before 
Christ. What has been discovered with 
its aid may be roughly compared to 
the knowledge of the earth’s history 
gained by the geologists, and also 
gained within this century. The word 
‘*strata’’ belongs almost as exactly to 
ancient literature as to the ancient 
rocks. In all old Bibles there is found 
not only layer under layer of mental 
deposit, but the transformations of the 
records preserved in these deposits are 
much like the physical transforma- 
tions to which the rock-records of the 
earth have been subjected. There is 
upheaval, derangement, confusion, 
and blending of unrelated parts, 
‘*metamorphosis,’’ as it is called,— 
more of all this, if possible, in litera- 
ture than in geology. This being 
true, the results of investigation in 
the two directions have been much 
alike. By geology we are learning 
how the earth came into being, and 
how to marshal in true order its pro- 
cession of animal life; in the other 
case, we are learning how the litera- 
ture came into being, how to marshal 
in true order the procession of ideas 
and events, and what is myth and 
legend, what is but probable, and what 
is proven fact. 


FIVE STRATA IN OUR BIBLE. 


To apply this to our Bible, taking 
Old Testament and New together now, 
five successive strata are found in it: 
(1) an age of early fragments, which 
are only known to us as imbedded 
like fossils in the later books ; (2) an 
age of prophetic writing (800 to 500 
B. C.), which includes most of the 
Old Testament histories as well as the 
prophecies ; (3) an age of priestly 
writing (500 to 200 B. C.), to which 
we owe most of the national law, as 
well as most of the Psalms; (4) an 
age of apocalyptic and speculative 
writing, from 200 B. C. onward, which 
has left its vision in such books as 
Daniel, and its wisdom in some of the 
Apocrypha ; and (5) the New Testa- 
ment age of Gospel and Epistle, half- 
Jewish and half-Greek (soto175 A.D.). 
The order of the books as printed in 


our English Bible is most misleading 


as a guide to dates. The prophets, 
ranged at the end of the Old Testa- 


_-~—- ment, were written in the main before 


the so-called books of Mosés,’ placed 
at its beginning; and in the New 
Testament the chief Epistles antedate 
the Gospels with which it begins. If 
one asks, What was probably the first 
thing written, the lowest thing in all 
the Bible strata ?’the answer may be, 
The Ten Commandments in some sim- 
ple form; though under these, of 
course, the earlier traditions lie. And 
what is the last, the topmost thing, in 
allthe strata? The Second Epistle of 
Peter, as we have seen already. And 
the space of time from first to last is 
1,500 years. 

For many of the details thus sum- 
marized in twenty lines, the scholars 
only claim a strong presumption, not 
completed proof as yet. But the time 
has already come when it is péssible 
to print the Bible in something like 
the true time-order of its parts and 
authors ; and this attempt has’ actu- 
ally been made by Episcopalian pro- 
fessors in an Episcopalian theological 
school. That shows the changing 
thought. Such rearrangements will do 
more than many acommentary tocast 
light on the true nature and meaning 
of the Bible. ‘‘ In something like the 
true time-order of the parts,’’ I say, 
because this tool, ‘‘ Historic Criti- 
cism,’’ is still a new one in men’s 
hands, and certainly mistakes are 
made and will be made in ‘using it; 
and there are many open Bible ques- 
tions yet to which the masters of the 
tool give widely different answers. 
But the best masters, like all true 
workers of science, are ready to con- 
fess their ’prentice hand and to’ revise 
opinions in the light of deeper search. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE BIBLE. 


Now, what are the Bible’s contents, 
as the twentieth century will read it? 
The twentieth century will say: This 
Bible is not one book, but a little 1li- 
brary of books, a library with va- 
rious alcoves. It contains the legends 
in which the Hebrew embodied his 
science of the beginnings of the world 
and man. It contains histories. It 
contains family genealogies. It con- 
tains biographies. It contains the 
nation’s code of laws. It Contains its 
rituals of worship. It contains books 
of sermons or addresses. It contains 
collections of the national proverbs. 
It contains much poetry, hymns, bat- 
tle-songs, love-songs, national odes 
of sorrow and of jubilee. It contains 
one or two dramas, two or three nove- 
lettes, and what, found elsewhere, we 
would class with apologues and fables. 
It contains treatises on dectrine and 
letters of advice and consolation be- 
tween friends. That is what lies com- 
pressed within these lids and is printed 
now in the hundred languages and in 
editions of the many thousands. That 
is the Hebrew and early Christian 
literature. One need but call over 
the books, and you will recognize 
them falling into these several classes. 
In Genesis and Exodus, in Joshua, 
Judges, the Samuels, the Kings, the 
Chronicles, in Ezra, and in Nehe- 
miah,—in these books we find the 
traditions and the annals of the little 
nation. Here, too, the genealogies 
are kept. In the New Testament the 
Gospels and Acts supply moré books 
of the same class. For the law’ books 
and the rituals of worship, go to Ex- 
odus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deutéton- 
omy. For sermons, harangues, ‘and 
noble odes, go to Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the twelve minor proph- 
ets. The book called Proverbs carries 
its subject in its name. The book of 
Psalms, likewise ; but only they who 
read into the Psalms know the wide 
range of emotion which that hymn- 
book of the Bible holds, and only they 
who have read well into the prophets 
know the glowing songs of joy and 
heart-breaks of despair they hold. 
Battle-songs are in the Bible, if battle 
passion ever was sung by’ warrior. 
Love-song is in the Song of Solomon, 
if ever lover sung that passion forth. 


The book of Job is a kind of solemn 
drama, perhaps hiding in its theme 
the national life of disaster. Eccle- 
siastes is the man-of-the-world’s look 
at life,—the present but vanity, the 
past an imbittered memory, the future 
an unknown ; only God is, and life is 
a hopeless conundrum beneath his 
reign. Ruth, Esther, Jonah, may 
well be called historic novellettes; and 
in the Apocrypha are more, and 
some of these last rival the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights’ ’’ tales for their marvel. The 
parables of the New Testament belong 
to the general class of fable. And 
the Epistles of Paul, Peter, John, and 
the others, are the Bible letters on the 
subject of doctrine and right living. 


THE AUTHORS OF THE BIBLE. 


Hurrying on to another question, 
Who were the real authors of the 
Bible? the twentieth century’s an- 
swer will be short. Of most of the 
writings no one ever knew the au- 
thors, no one ever will. The Bible is 
very largely anonymous; but, more 
than this, it is also very largely pseu- 
donymous,—-that is, falsely or mis- 
takenly authored. Many of the books 
are fathered on men who had no more 
to do with writing them than you or 
I. Itis one of the most certain dis- 
coveries of historic criticism that mis- 
stated authorship is a fundamental 
characteristic of both Old and New 
Testaments. Until we recognize this 
fact, we walk in Bible paths not with- 
out guide-boards, but, far more dan- 
gerous, with wrong guide-boards at 
almost every turn. Not that this char- 
acteristic is confined to Hebrew litera- 
ture: it belongs to the wérld’s Bibles 
as a class—nor confined to the world’s 
Bibles : it belongs to all ancient lit- 
eratures. Even a little pious fraud at 
the beginning was probably not neces- 
sary: the general inexactness and 
credulity, the quick reliance on tra- 
dition and the authority of a_ great 
name, amply account for what to us, 
in days of printing-press and copy- 
right and criticism, seems so flagrantly 
dishonest. For instance, we have 
seen already how, by a fiction prob- 
ably nine-tenths unconscious, the en- 
tire law-making activity of several 
centuries was concentrated and thrown 
back upon the name of the great 
Moses, who stood at the head of the 
nation’s lawgivers, 1,300ivears B.C. 
In the so-called books of Moses, at 
least three layers of authorship can be 
detected, respectively dating, it is 
thought, about 750, 620, and 450 B.C. 
In the same way, a large part of the 
psalmody of centuries was concen- 
trated and thrown back upon the 
name of the great King David, who 
stood at the head of the national bards 
in the dim past. Scholars recognize 
the seams that show ‘the Book of 
Psalms to be five hymn-books joined 
together. Again, the shrewd prov- 
erbs of several generations—for the 
book of Proverbs, also, is a set of 
pamphlets stitched together — were 
concentrated and thrown back upon 
the name of the wise old King Solo- 
mon. Moses, David, Solomon,—no 
other names so great as these three, 
none carrying such authority respect- 
ively in law, in song, in maxim, so 
each became the representative and 
trustee of a whole department of the 
nation’s literature. In the New Tes- 
tament, in just the same way, all 
tended back for reputed authorship to 
some apostle or close companion of 
apostles,—to Matthew, John, James, 
Peter, Mark, Luke, Paul. ‘These are 
the great examples of the false guide- 
boards; but the rest of the Bible shows 
the same lawof pseudonymy. ‘The 
book of Daniel, attributed to a hero 
of the Babylonish captivity, was really 
written by a patriot in the war of in- 
dependence, three hundred years later, 
but it served its purpose of encourage- 
ment and rally three hundred times as 
well for being thought the word of 
the old martyr. In our book called 


Isaiah, most critics plainly recognize 
two great prophets parted from each 
other by two hundred years. The 
book called Zachariah seems to be an 
actual trinity of prophets, whose three 
persons are also strewn along two 
centuries. ‘‘Who says such things 
as these???’ Among others, orthodox 
critics like Dr. Briggs are frankly say- 
ing many of them, ‘‘ How do we 
know such things?’’ By little time- 


marks, such as a history would con- 


tain that, for example, blended in our 
narrative stories of our revolution of 
1776, of the war of 1812, and of our 
last great war in 1861. The names 
and the allusions scattered throtigh 
the text would of course betray the 
error. 


VALUES OF THE BIBLE AS SCIENCE, HIS- 
TORY, MORALITY, THEOLOGY. 


One question more about the Bible 
when it has returned to literature. 
What value has it as science, history, 
morality, theology? Whole libraries 
have been written to answer this ques- 
tion for the Bible as a revelation. 
But, when we approach its books 
frankly and freely as literature, the 
need of the big libraries mostly van- 
ishes. 

As to the scientific value, others 
may have to strain their minds, not 
they to whom it all is literature, to 
make Genesis tally with geology, the 
Eden story with archeology, the 
Babel story with philology, the story 
of the one-windowed ark with what 
we know of beasts and birds, or the 
story of that other voyage, when 
Jonah was the cabin passenger, with 
what we know of fish. Thestoriés of 
Jesus’ birth and resurrection, of the 
water turned to wine at his look, of 
the loaves multiplied into a feast at 
his word, need short comment for 
those who keep their faith in physiol- 
ogy and chemistry and the correla- 
tion of forces. We simply say these 
stories, one and all, are natural prod- 
ucts of the human mind in the ages 
when they rose; that similar stories 
abound in many sacred literatures. 
Found beyond the Bible covers, we 


do not try to believe them or to rec- 


oncile them with our science; and, 
found between the Bible covers, what 
difference? None: we need not try 
to believe or reconcile them there. 
These legends show what our fore- 
fathers believed as fact three thousand 
or two thousand years ago, show their 
‘“science.’’ It would be absurd for 
us to give up ours and take to 
theirs, and only less absurd to try 
to twist their science from its plain 
sincerity of meaning into harmony 
with ours, as so many Bible Christians 
are engaged in doing now. 

In the history, others have to ex- 
plain away, not we, the many dis- 
crepancies between Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus, between Kings and Chron- 
icles, between Matthew’s Gospel and 
John’s Gospel. Reading all as liter- 
ature, we simply say such contradic- 
tions are sure to occur in histories 
written by men generations and cen- 
turies apart. 

In morals we have not to call David 
a man after our God’s own heart, nor 
to praise Psalm cxxxvii, or the bad 
fifth verse of the beautiful twenty- 
third. We have not to justify.God’s 
duplicity to the Egyptians or his 
cruelty to the Canaanites, as instanced 
in the ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord’’ an- 
nounced to his chosen people; or the 
cruelty, ten thousand times refined, of 
a Creator’s creating creatures predeter- 
mined to be heirs of endless an ys, 
—if any part of the Bible does eed 
affirm such horror; or the m of 
morals that inheres in the doctrine of 
a world’s vicarious salvation, as it 
commonly is stated,—if, indeed, that 
doctrine can be fathered on Paul’s 
mind, familiarized with Jewish notions 
of animal sacrifice. Reading such 


things, we simply ask, What proof 
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such atrocities and immoralities, to 
show that the Bible is not a God- 
spoken revelation, but a human liter- 
ature? In -other religions or other 
ancient literatures, where wrong is 
done in the name of Deity, we do not 


hold our God responsible. No more 
need we, or should we, when our 
Bible justifies the deed. Slavery, 


polygamy, hideous war, assassination, 
witch-burning, religious persecution, 
intemperance, woman’s oppression, 
have all again and again been well 
defended with Bible texts. What 
more natural than that they can be so 
defended when the Bible’s ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord”’ is but the voice of 
the Hebrew conscience in its various 
stages of advance? 

Atal, as the Bible returns to litera- 
turé; we shall be spared one other 
‘‘act Of faith’’ forced on the believers 
in itS§ revelation: we shall not have to 
see the same theology in Moses, in 
the prophets, in the Gospels, in the 
Epistles, nor the same Christology in 
four ideas of the Christ so different as 
those which the prophets, the first 
three Gospels, Paul, and the Fourth 
Gospel, respectively present. They 
talk of the Bible’s unity. It has a 
unity. It is the unity of growth. 
The unity which the rose-bush in 
April, in June, and in October, has, 
which the child at five, simple, ignor- 
ant, impulsive, and the man at fifty, 
wiser and more self-confident, but 
still so ignorant. and so unfinished, 
have. How,can the Bible’s theology 
be consistent with itself, when it be- 
gins with hints of a sun-god wor- 
shiped with human sacrifice, and 
ends with a Father in heaven requir- 
ing the self-sacrifice of sin? How 
can its chronology be consistent with 
itself, when it begins in the longing 
for a national hero-king to conquer 
the oppressor, and mounts, through 
Paul’s conception of a supernatural 
prime minister of God, to John’s con- 
ception of a Christ who is to God 
what a word is to a mind that utters 
it,—the God-mind manifesting itself ? 

To sum up these Bible values, then, 
what value has the Bible as science? 
None whatever. As history? The 
value, which other ancient annals 
have, mingling, as all do, tradition, 
legend, myth, with fact,—much value 
when it can be analyzed and verified, 
little until then. As morality? The 
Bible consecrates both infamy and the 
very highest righteousness. As the- 
ology? It shows a people’s gradual 
approach to;,a nobler and nobler 
thought of God. Can the Bible be 
the court of last resort, then, in relig- 
ion, or in anything ? 


A NATION’S SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 
A STORY OF RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION. 


The record of a nation’s gradual 
approach to a nobler morality anda 
nobler thought of God,—that is what 
our Bible is. To one who reads the 
book as literature, it is the spiritual 


may be called the religious nation of 
the ancient world in the same sense— 
certainly, in no other sense—in which 
Greece stands for that ancient world’s 
art and science, and Rome for its laws 
and government;—the spiritual autobi- 
ography of sucha nation from its child- 
hood to that moment in its maturity 
when a new religion, sprung from its 
loins and fulfilling it, was getting 
ready to take its place, and a larger 
poe than its, in the great world’s 
ife 
A nation’s spiritual biography. re- 
corded by itself. To say the same 
thing in other words, the Bible is an 
intensely human book, and, because 
nsely human, its worth will never 
“ Because its range is from the 
Ow to the highest passions of our 
‘ lire ; because it represents the sav- 
‘age ‘and the Jesus thought of God ; 
“because it includes hate as well as 
love, curses as well as prayer, doubt 
As well as trust, wails as well as halle- 
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lujahs, love-song and battle-song as 
well as hymns and conscience cries, 
myth and legend as well as history ; 
because it is the book of the Hebrew 
home and street and market-place and 
court as well as of the Hebrew temple, 
and in allits secularity remains religi- 
ous,—the nation’s God, noble or igno- 
ble, fierce or tender, scarcely ever 
being out of sight; because it is hu- 
man in all this variety and range of 
experience,— in short, because it is a 
‘‘literature,’’ the Bible will have 
abiding worth to men when the 
thought of its ‘‘ Revelation ’’ worth— 
great as that worth has been in the 
past—will call up the smile with which 
one speaks of Buddha’s fossil tooth, 
the devil’s footprint in the rock, or the 
sacred tripod of the Delphic oracle. 
Viewed as a nation’s fifteen-hundred- 
years-long literature, it unrolls the 
most continuous and impressive pict- 
ure of religious evolution that history 
probably possesses. It teaches noth- 
ing therefore, quite so strongly as the 
exceeding naturalness and progres- 
siveness of religion. The Bible will 
by and by be looked on as the typical 
example and an all-sufhicing proof of 
‘‘natural religion ;’’ and thus, strange 
as it now may seem to one remember- 
ing its past, the Bibles returning into 
literature will become the curve of sec- 
tarianism, the very an/zdo/e of bigotry. 


‘*‘COMFORT OF THE SCRIPTURES.’’ 


And, while this new service from 
the Bible grows, the old service called 
‘“Comfort of the Scriptures’’ will 
abide. That comfort does not cease 
because the Scriptures enter literature 
again. As the autobiography of a 
religious nation, it is full of the ex- 
periences of religious heroes,—full, 
therefore, of passages of courage and 
support for us, full of lofty verses on 
which we can go upas onthe hills 
and look off on broad prospects of 
God. There are other such hilltops 
besides those of Hebrew thought, and 
the same kind of inspiration belongs 
to all. In fact, every thoughtful man 
makes his own real Bible, his own 
canon of best words read in any books 
or heard from living lips. But herein 
our Bible we have a vast number of 
such best words gathered for us, born 
from a thousand moods, and therefore 
fitted to a thousand needs. 

Are we stricken with shame for 
wrong deeds done? The psalm-writ- 
ers know all about that, and have 
uttered heart-cries that teach our lips 
to pray. Are we jubilant and flooded 
with the glad child-sense of the fresh- 
ening God? ‘The psalmists, too, have 
shouted and sung and praised God 
for us. Do we see great wrongs in 
society ? The frowning prophets rise 
before us; and in the reproaches 
hurled at God-defying Hebrews, in 
the vengeance promised for oppressors 
and the peace promised for return to 
righteousness, we find just what we 


| were feeling put for us in their stun- 
autobiography of that people which | 


ning sentences and their song-bursts 
of joy. Cromwell’s stern troopers 
found in those prophets their spirit’s 
food and drink ; and, when Garrison 
wanted a motto for his Lzberator, one 
waited in their words,—‘‘ We have 
made a covenant with death, and 
with hell are at agreement’’ Do we 
want quick conscience-touches? We 
can go to no surer place to get them 
than to the stories and counsels of 
Jesus. ‘Ten to one, if we read deeply, 
in any five minutes we shall turn 
away saddened, like that young man 
who lacked the one thing yet, —sad to 
recognize what we must sacrifice in 
order to attain the purity we yearn for. 
Do we want lessons of persistence in 
seeming fruitless consecration? Go 
with Jesus to the wilderness; go with 
him to the mount of transfiguration, 
where first he clearly saw death shin- 
ing in the distance ; go with him to 
Gethsemane’s dark garden, and then 


| to the last hill that he climbed to 


‘‘ finish the work God had given him 


to do.’’ Do we want to kindle our 
moral enthusiasm by the sight of 
what one man, a poor, weak, thorn- 
pricked man, could do, when filled 
with a purpose to do his all for God, 
—then there is Paul. I know not 
where you will find his like to give 
you inspiration,—a being mixed of 
fire and love and wings. Do you 
want to rise into the thin air of spirit- 
ual thought, to heights where one 
feels lonely with the sense of vastness 
and of silence? Then go up to the 
still table-land that John’s Gospel of- 
fers us. And, besides these well- 
known Bible heights to which we can 
go for ‘‘comfort of the Scriptures,”’ 


according to the kind of comfort 


wanted, there are a thousand solitary 
verses, bits of beauty by the roadside 
as we read along. Or, rather, these 
single verses, so impearled by human 
reverence, are like little portable 
shrines which we carry in memory to 
help us worship in quick moments on 
the street and at our work. And not 
seldom this thing happens at the lit- 
tle shrines,—that, in conning some 
familiar verse for the hundredth time 
perhaps, it suddenly fills with won- 
drous light, and we see a beauty and 
a power of meaning of which we 
never dreamed before. Into white 
hair men have found fresh gospels 
hiding in the old. 

Robert Collyer, thinking of the way 
in which every man goes to the Bible, 
and finds there what he wants, says 
that it is like a pasture; the cow goes 
there and gets the grass she likes, the 
sheep goes there and finds her liking, 
and then the donkey comes and eats 
the thistles, thankful as the others. 
But, thinking of the many precious 
verses scattered through the Bible 
and lighting unexpected places, I 
would rather compare the book to 
that Valley of Diamonds told of in the 
‘* Arabian .Nights,’’—so bestrewn with 
gems that at almost any point you 
have but to get down into it to bring 
back flashing crystals. 


‘* INSPIRATION.’’ 


Only it does need some gift of rec- 
ognition. What is the secret of the 
influence noble words exert upon us? 
They have authority, compelling to 


our minds; and why? Because of the 
truth in them. , Truth inspired? 
Truth revealed? No, if the asker 


means his question in a sense which 
confines those words, ‘‘inspired,’’ 
‘‘revealed,’’ uniquely to our Bible. 
Yes, in .the sense which claims all 
spoken truth and beauty as the word 
of God in man. This is certain; 
words, from whatsoever holiness of 
lip they fall, do not give authority to 
any truth,—it is truth which confers 
on them all the authority they carry 
and gives the holiness to lips. It is 
we who grant all certificates of inspi- 
ration by recognizing, through our 
own sense of divineness, the divinity 
in Scriptures or in man. It takes in- 
spiration to perceive inspiration. And 
what a book or master does is not to 
reveal the truth to us, but to awaken 
the sense in us which enables us to 
see the truth ourselves. 


IS THE BIBLE LOST OR FOUND BY ITS 
RETURN TO LITERATURE 


Here ends our story. Three stages 
in a Bible’s life, I said. In the first, 
it slowly comes int being as a nation’s 
literature ; in the second, it is exalted 
into a ‘‘ Revelation,’’ and rules long 
generations as a ‘‘ Word of God”’ ; 
in the third, it passes back into litera- 
ture again, now becoming, with its 
fellow-Bibles, a part of the broad 
world’s literature. 

Shall we say that, on the whole, 
the twentieth century will lose or find 
the Bible? I believe that young 
Luther’s experience predicts what 
Christendom’s will be. Luther, the 
reformer, was twenty years old before 
he saw a Bible. He had known it 
it only through the scraps and read- 


ings used in the services of the Cath- 


olic Church. But one day, whena col- 
lege lad at Erfurt, he discovered it com- 
plete upon the library shelves, and the 
corner-stone of Protestantism was then 
and there dislodged from it quarry. 
Even so many of us know the Bible 
through the versious into which our 
educated reverence translates it to us. 
But when, putting all these aside, we 
come to it afresh as literature with 
reborn eyes, then for the first time 
we may be said to discover the Bible, 
so much new power of truth and 
beauty does it gain. As revelation, 
it has been symbol of a large measure 
of God’s gracetoman. As literature, 
it is becoming evidence and illustra- 
tion of an older, larger, more constant 
measure of that grace; for we are 
realizing that ‘‘the two things from 
which the Bible sprang are forever in 
the world,—the conscience of man 
and the spirit of God.’’—TZhe Post- 
Ls vin Rochester, N. Y. 


—— 
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The Lily of the Valley. 


By Honore de Balzac. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 


Price $1.0. 

This is another of Miss Katharine Pres- 
cott Womeley’s translations from the master 
of French fiction, and the seventeenth vol- 
ume in the series issued by the firm whose 
imprint appears on the title page. A note of 
dedication by the author to his friend, M 
Nacquart, is of interest as showing his own 
estimate of the work, which he speaks of as 
‘“‘one of the most carefully hewn stones in 
the second course of the foundation of a 
literary edifice which I have slowly and 
laboriously constructed.”’ 

We have read works of Balzac we ex- 
tracted more of meat and honey both from, 
than this one, though the author of ‘‘ Pére 
Goriot’’ has written nothing that does not 
stimulate thought, and enlarge human un- 
derstanding and synipathy. The plot of the 
story is what we once thought essentially 
French, but which is now being imported 
into all tongues. It deals with an unhappy 
marriage, aud a pure but irregular love that 
compensates to some extent but punishes to 
a greater, those indulging in it. The char- 
acter of the heroine is aptly, if rather tritely 
described in the title; a woman of pure, 
elevated and commanding character, about 
whom all the others in the book, as they 
should do, circulate as satellites that please, 
amuse or offend, as the case may be. The 
character of de Mortsauf is one in which 
physical and moral degeneracy combine to 
produce a case of downright insanity, but 
which can not be treated as such, and retains 
through life the right to rule, and torment 
and crucify every other life coming in con- 
tact with it. The story is told in the first 
person by the unhappy lover of the unfor- 
tunate Henriette, whose weakness is no- 
where more fatally signalized, — with a 
sardonic humor that yet impresses the reader 
as just as it is merciless,—than in the confi- 
dent expectation that the second love, 
Natalie, after listening to his tale of min- 
gled culpability and woe, would graciously 
accept the remnants of a heart still devoted 
to the past. The letter which Natalie ad- 
dresses him in reply, and which forms the 
closing chapter of the book, is full of deli- 
cious humor, and pungent satire, which one 
can not but feel is of a most medicinable 
quality. 


Comfortings: A Book of Selections. By Judson 
Fisher. Chicago. Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1.00. 


A little book of Comfort to hold in the 
hand, to carry in the pocket, to read in the 
shadowed hour, or in the bright, since 
shadows always lie in sight or thought. It 
holds the gleanings of a minister, as he 
wandered among his books with a heart in- 
tent to gather any verse or line that could 
help a sou) bereaved by Death. ‘‘ Intended 
for his use alone,’’ the word of preface says, 
but since his own death friends have asked 
for them partly for like use, partly as me- 
morial of him. They are conveniently 
grouped under such titles as Fear of Death, 
Transition, Release, The Dead Still Live in 
their Works, Future Life, Trust, Life in This 
World, At the Grave ; and in each group one 
finds familiar words with many others un- 
familiar. But Mr. Fisher did not go far 
a-field or into very rare fields for these read- 
ings. The old passages are usually the best, 
—possibly because old, best to us, but 
oftener best and therefore old, we think. 
Uniformly in such collections the Bible pas- 
sages show simple, large and quiet, besides 
the prettinesses of most other verse or prose. 
Now and then there is a jarring misquota- 
tion, which should have been caught on the 
way toprint. Itis a good book to own, a 
good book to lend, aa will earn its title, 
** Comfortings.”’ Our friend’s face, with the 

in-marks on it that used to make us know 

im brave, looks out at the beginning, and 
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at the end are a few pages of his own, sn} 


“‘prayers.’’ Closing all, comes, in part of 
the edition, a tender little sketch of his life- 
work by the hand of his fellow-worker, Jen- 
kin Jones. W. C. G. 


Periodicals. 


THE most timely feature of the September 
number ofthe New Hugland Magazine is 
an illustrated article on the late Edward 
Burgess and his Boats. The writer is A. G. 
McVey, the yachting editor of the Boston 
Herald, who was for some years an intimate 
friend of the famous yacht designer and 
builder. Outline sketches and _photo- 
gravures of his best-known yachts, the win- 
ners of the international races, ~- embellish 
the article. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells opens 
the number with an antiquarian study, * ‘The 
Brass Cannon of Campobello,’’ around 
which linger menrories savoring of feudal 
days, which William Black has made so 
familiar in his stories of the Orkneys. 
E. P. Powell, who is associated with W. O. 
McDowell in the movement to draw the 
republics of the world into closer bonds, 
writes with his usual enthusiasm on ‘A 
Pan-Republic Congress.’’ The preparation 
of the world for democracy is, he thinks, 
the work of this nineteenth century anda 
fitting gift of this generation to those to 
come after. Charles Howard Shinn, of that 
states, contributes an illustrated paper on 
“The University of California.’’ It shows 
the growth of a great institution in spite of 
the indifference and political opposition of 
the demagogues and millionaires of the 
Pacific Coast. Dr. Prosper Bender, in an ar. 
ticle on ‘‘The French Canadian Peasantry,’’ 
gives an insight into the conduct of elections 
in French Canada, which is very entertain- 
ing and instructive. Thougha French Cana- 
dian himself, he does not hesitate to declare 
that there is almost universal corruption in 
French Canadian electorates. Caroline 
Christine Stecker writes on ‘‘ Philip, Pon- 
tiac, and Tecumseh,’’ the prophets and 
warriors of the Indian race. A gossip on 
books and novelists by Walter Blackburn 
Harte. under the title, ‘‘In a Corner at Dods- 
ley’s,’’ is interesting. Arthur L. Salmon, 
an English contributor to leading London 
magazines, contributes a poem, ‘‘A Buried 
City.’’ There are other poems by John 
Allister Currie, Kate Whiting, and Caroline 
Thayer. David Buffum, Caroline Sinclair 
Woodward, and Mary “a Adams contribute 
short stories. Winfield S. Nevins gives an 
account of the growth of the North Shore as 
a summer resort, which is lavishly illus- 
trated. The Editor’s Table and Omnibus 
are of the usual quality. 


THE September number of the /oru is de- 
voted in the first five articles entirely to edu- 
cational topics. Rev. Dr. Henry A. Coit dis- 
cusses ‘An American Boys’ School— What it 
Should Be.’’ President Jordan of the Leland 
Stantord, Jr., University, Caiitornia, writes of 
‘‘Ideals of the New American University.”’ 
Prof. Tyler of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology puts in a claim for his special 
province. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
lately president of Wellesley, speaks: for the 
‘Higher Education of Women”; and Miss 
Charlotte W. Porter, Principal of a girls’ 
school, Springfield, Mass., writes of ‘* Phys- 
ical Hindrances to Teaching Girls,’’ dis- 
cussing especially the serious difficulties 
that the education of the daughters of the 
rich presents to the instructor. This series 
of essays is able, brilliant, and full of matter 
for earnest thought. The remaining articles 
cover the usual variety of topics: ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Isolation and the Remedy,’’ by 
John W. Bookwalter, who discusses co-opera- 
tion, the advantages of farm villages and the 
life of the farmer’s family; ‘‘ The Growth 
and Triumph of Wagnerism,’’ Henry T. 
Finck ; George Haven Putnam writes of 
‘* Authors’ Complaints and Publishers Pro- 
fits’’; Edward Atkinson of ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment of the United States in Account with 
the Taxpayer’’; in ‘‘ The Political Issue of 
1892,’ the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge asks 
why free silver, and not the tariff, will be 
the main issue; ‘‘ The Recent Growth of 
Industrial Capitalization,’’ by J. Selwin 
Tait ; ‘‘The Future of the Electric Rail- 
way, " by Frank. J. Sprague, who shows how 
the electric motor is solving the problem of 
city rapid transit, and will solve the prob- 
lem of long- distance travel also; ‘‘ Acci- 
dent and Accident Insurance,”’ James R. 
Pitcher, secretary of the Mutual Accident 
Association presenting some curious facts 
regarding accidents, and an historical sketch 
of accident insurance closes the number. 


THE many readers of Mr. E. P. Powell 
will be glad to learn that a second edition of 
the volume of essays, entitled ‘‘ Liberty and 
Life,’’ has been issued by the publishers, 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Mr. Powell is gain- 
ing the ear of the public rapidly, as in 
facility of work. His style is at once terse 
and solid, as the matter with which he deals, 
the living questions of the day, moral, re- 
ligious and political, deserves. 


SIX TRACTS ABOUT JESUS 


Three by Jenkin Lioyd J nes, 
by by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, une 
Ww. &. Salter. All mailed for 20 cents. 
PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St.. Chicace 


Paes FRO" mM FOVERTT.—A re Re ly to Henry 


George, by G 
ey postpaid A  onees CHARLES 
St., Chicago, Lil. 


Bates from the Riel. 


Clarion, Ia.—Rev. Thos. P. ron has 
the honor of preaching the first Unitarian 
sermon in Clarion, writes a friend, formerly 
connected with the organization of the lib- 
eral movement in Wichita, Kan. He has 
set the thought in motion here and at Bel- 
mond. A liberal church is needed in both 
places, and if a good organizer could come 
here in the near future two new societies 
could easily be formed. His subject in the 
evening, ‘‘ Natural Religion,’’ was well re- 
ceived, and will give our citizens food for 
new thought for some time. Mr. Byrnes 
began his regular work the first Sunday in 
September at Humboldt. 


Decorah.—This evening, August 30, in ac- 
cordance with the vote of Unity church con- 
gregation, I ordain Ulysses Grant: Baker 
Pierce to the ministry of religion and wel- 
come him to the fellowship of liberal 
churches of our denomination, and to all 
others who may be able to receive his serv- 
ices aS a minister of the Gospel of truth, 
righteousness and love, I commend our 
brother and his estimable wife, (who is his 
fellow student), to the fellowship of all our 
ministers congregations, as worthy of their 
fraternal greeting. 

S. 5S. HUNTING. 


—Ulysses Grant Baker Pierce, the candidate 
for ordination to the ministry of our churches 
according to Congregational usage, was born 
in Providence, R. I., and educated in the 
teaching of the Baptist church. After his 
academiical studies, he spent three years in 
the Baptist theological school at Newton, 
Mass. He nextspent one year at the Free 
Baptist theological school in Hillsdale, Mich., 
from which he graduated, receiving the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity. He next 
spent one year at the Harvard University 
theological school as a post-graduate. He | 
therefore comes among us, thoroughly 
equipped with the most recent knowledge of 
the teaching and the work of the ministry 
of our liberal churches. 


Boston —Rev. Phillips Brooks, the Epis- 
copal Bishop-elect, will preach to the Har- 
vard students the coming winter, probably 
the last season he will be able to assume 
there a course of sermons. 

—Rev. M. J. Savage, will not return east 
from California till after the dedication of 
Rev. C. W. Wendte’s new church in Se 
tember. He will preach the first sermon in 
that church. On his way home he may 
make a short stay in the west. 

The wife of Rev. Chas. G. Ames is doing 

good work investigating by state authority 
the condition of laborers in the large factor- 
ies in Massachusetts. 
—The A. U. A. Rooms are assuming their 
winter bustle and businessappearance. The 
Sunday-school society will in September 
again send out its child’s paper and will 
follow witha few manuals and holiday ex- 
ercises. 

~The attendance of eastern church members 
at the coming Saratoga National conference 
promises to be large. 


FOR THE TOILET 


There is no more useful or elegant ar- 
ticle than Ayer’s Hair Vigor—the most 
popular and economical hair-dressing 
in the market. It causes the hair to 
grow abundantly and retain the beauty 
and texture of youth; prevents bald- 
ness, heals troublesome humors of the 
scalp and keeps it clean, cool, and 
healthy. Both ladies and gentlemen 
everywhere prefer Ayer’s Hair Vigor to 
any other dressing for the hair. Mrs. 
Lydia O.] Moody, 


writes: 11 ASK For [rr ai 


writes: ‘‘I 

Ayer’slt Hair Vig- 
or for some time, and it has worked 
wonders for me. I was troubled with 
dandruff and falling hair, so that I was 
rapidly becoming bald; but since using 
the Vigor, my head is perfectly clear of 
dandruff, the hair has ceased coming 
out, and I now have a good growth, of 
the same color as when 1 was a young 
woman. I can heartily recommend the 
use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor to any one suf- 
fering from dandruff or loss of hair.” 


A yer s Hair Vigor 
Dr. J.C. oe apd oa Lowell, Mass. 
by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Bole 


Ad MM surely. Have 
you read our illustrated 
advertisement in the first number of this paper, this month? 
Better do so, if you haven't. We can and will if you please 
teach you quickly and without PAY, how to earn ‘from 85 to $16 
a day at the start, and more as you goon. You can commence 
at home, in auy part of America. We start you. Both sexes. 


All ages. Easy to learn and . All particulars FREE. 
Better wnte at once, if haan already. Address 
Stinson & Co,, Box 15 Portiand, Mame. 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated. 


Fine Engravings. Onlv 26 cents a year. , Chicago 
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LOWELL'S WORKS. 


New Riverside Edition. 


ee 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vol. 


Literary and Political Ad- 
dresses, 1 vol. 


Poems, 4 vols. 


The last volume of prose has a very full 
index, and the last volume of poems has a 
table of first lines. 


10 vols. Crown 8vo, $1.50 each. The 
set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, $27.50; half 
calf, gilt, $30.00; half levant, $40.00. 


Lowell’s writings, both prose and poetry, 
ought to be in every public and every pri- 
vate library in the country. Their wisdom, 
high tone, wit, and remarkable manliness 
commend them to every intelligent reader. 


THIRD EDITION. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


Autobiography, Diary and Correspond- 
ence, with a chapter on his anti-slavery 
work by Rev. Samuel May. Edited and 
supplemented by Edward Everett Hale, 
D. D. With asteel Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


_— —— 


Life and [Letters of Robert 
Browning. 


By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. With a new 
portrait of Mr. Browning and a View of 
his study. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
uniform with Browning’s Works, $3.00. 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible ? 


A Book for the People. $1.25. 


‘“ This little volume is admirably adapted to the 
purposes for which it is written. We have fre- 
pen received letters from correspondents who 

esire usto tell them how they can obtain in the 
least possible compass a brief statement of the 
results of the Higher Criticism as, applied tothe 
Scriptures. Wedo not know where the layman and 
the Sunday-school tedc oe Bin Pe such results 
better, more compactly And mo irly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s.’’—Christian Unton. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Miffiin & Co 


Sent, post-paid, on 


Houghton, , Boston. 


BE READY FOR 


TheComing Climax 


A social and political revolution in 
America is bound to come. If the more 
fortunate classes abuse their opportun- 
ities and ignore the coming climax, it is 
bound to culminate in bloodshed and 
choas. 

If they use their opportunity, and take 
steps to inaugurate the reforms demand- 
ed by justice, a peaceful revolution will 
usher in a new era of prosperity and 
human brotherhood. 

Lester C. Hubbard’s forthcoming book, 
The Coming Climax, will soon be issued 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Watch the news stands 
for it. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAXER. 


The Tailor System of Dress 
Making by one of the best au- 
thors, including Book o; > !n- 
structions, Charts, Double ‘i vas- 
ing Wheel, etc., enabling any 
lady to cut ‘and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is sold 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 

special arrangement we can 

send the whole by mail with a 

copy of our Paper one year for 
ONLY 81.00. 

This paper gives infermation 

of all Govern- 


ae Copy and 100 Page 
' Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago. 


‘Down With High Prices.” 


A THIS SEWING MACHINE 

ONI:Y g10: 

— Zep Bnamies, 058.00 Harness $7.50 

== - ..10.00 Wagons, 30.00 

| —4 ene 00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
a | A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST OF GEORGE 4H. 
ELLIS’S BOOKS. 


Abbot’s Authorship of the Fourth Gospel . $ .75 

Allen’s (John W.) Paul Dreifuss ; His Holiday 
DIMOOE «. o bc 6 6 6 sbpecee. 6 c 60 bs i 

Allen’s(Joseph Henry) Three Phases of Modern 

Theology . . 1 see ee ee ee 35 

Batchelor’s Social Equilibrium. . ..... 1.50 

Brooke’s Unity of God and Man 1.50 

Brooke’s Faith and Freedom ......... 1.50 

Chadwick’s A Daring Faith. ......... 1.00 

Clarke’s Vexed Questions in Theology . 1.00 

Clarke’s Problem of the Fourth Gospel . .50 

Cobbe’s (Frances Power) Religious Duty 1.00 

es Duties of Women .......... 1.00 

- Scientific Spirit of the Age... .. I.00 

r , © Bo. Pe ee ae ee 1.00 

” Darwinism im Morals........ 2.00 

" A Pemmeens WETte. ww ttc tt 1.00 

Crooker’s Problems in American Society... 1.25 

Dennis’s The Two Comnsciences. ....... .65 

Dole’s Jesus and the Men about Him . .50 

Ecce Spiritus Lor a eee ee 1.25 

Furness’s The Power of Spirit. ....... 1.25 

Gannett’s Year of Miracle, fullgilt...... 1.00 

Gannett’s Year of Miracle, limp, red edges . .50 

Poo Ge ES eee eee ee 1.25 

a eee ee 1.25 

Mead’s Roman Church and Public Schools. . 35 

Merriam’s A Living Faith. ......4e6.. 1.00 

Miles’s The Birthof Jesus. ......... 1.00 

Mills’s Gems of the Orient. ........ e 1.50 

Mozoomdar’s The Oriental Christ. ..... 1.25 

Mumford’s Life amd Letters. ........ 1.00 

Newell’s Discourses and Poems....... 1.50 

Potter’s Twenty-five Sermons........ 2.00 

Savage’ Tei BAD Os” GP 1.00 

These Degenerate Days....... .50 

t Beliefs about the Bible. ....... 1.00 

” Dh «<5 6 6 «8 8 6 ©.0 ¢ I 00 

- Beliefs about Man ........-.-:; 1.00 

38 ape the Science of Manhood. 1.00 

" a EE 1.25 

* Cs. Sis «eee 08 6 « 1.00 

re Man, Woman and Child. . hi + 1,00 

” Social Propieme: ..... cc ees 1.00 

“ The Minister’s Hand Book..... 75 

- The Modern Sphinx. ........ 1.00 

< The Morals of Evolution. . 1.00 

= The Religion of Evolution. ..... 1.50 

26 Bie ee, es 6 eee 6 6 6 1.00 

se The Religious Life... ....... 1.00 

ys Religious Reconstruction . eu 1.00 

- ar PenO «6 0 ws 0 0 0 8 6 1.00 

ie a for Daily Living. ...... 1.00 

- Bluffton: A Story of To-Day..... 1.50 

7 a a eee ae a ee 1.50 

a SSeS a RE. 1.00 

™ Unitarian Catechism ........ .30 

Science and Immortality. .......e6.-. 75 

Stebbins’s A Study ofthe Pentateuch. .... 1.25 

Sunderland's The Liberal Christian Ministry .50 

Talbot's Jesus: His Opinions and Character. 1.50 

Tender and True, cloth,rededge. ...... 1.00 

“" cloth, full Se 1.50 

- 4 “ halfcalf.......... 2.50 

= rs OD 5 6 00 oe 0-8 3.50 

Tilden’s Work of the Ministry. ....... 1.00 

es eS, 6 bk 6 oc ot te: ee 75 

Ward’s How Religion Arises......... -75 

Wigglesworth’s Reflections. ......... 2.00 


Any book in this list sent prepaid to any 
address on receipt of price. Descriptive list 
free on application. Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People. 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two ong ars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the people. All a igent 
people are not wenehy, but intelli ence isa ous 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice see “ uni- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 


334 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill 


—E 


The Best woous teeny 


——- - 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everyting objection - 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


Letters to Farmers’ Sons 


ON THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
Being familiar talks on Political Economy, 


By Henry S. Chase. M. D. 


This work is Making a Sensation. 


PAPER, 25 CENTS; CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


Address, TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO., 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


SAMPLE 
EVERY FAMILY. SEND D fora 


FREE SAMPLE COPY. containing our SPECLAL 


CASH PREMIUM OFFERS. Address 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO. ILLS. 

Please mention this paper when answering, 


CITY AND COU NTRY.. 


and GOOD PAY. We want 
AGENTS everywhere to get up 
CLUBS for the 


Illustrated Home Journal, 


Home EMPLOY MENT 
which will be WELCOM 


A live and ve Agricultural and 
Home will be se ey and a 
suaieiuen weath 69 conta alt for re: 


FIFTY CENTS. 


Orry awp Country is a semi-monthly, 16 paper. 
This oer will be be good d 1891. We want 10,000 “oireu- 
lation. Sample copy and of premiums sent free, Ad- 


CITY ASD COUNTRY, Columbus, Ohio. — ' 
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Sept. 10, 1891 
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‘Che Hare. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—No work to which God has especially 
adapted a man’s powers, can prop- 
erly be called either menial or 
mean. 


Mon.—Life always takes on the character 
of its motive. 


Tues.—A noble deed is a step toward God. 


Wed.—Use is the condition of health in all 
the human faculties and func- 
tions. 


Thurs.—The slave of work becomes an in- 
harmonious element in his own 
home circle. 


Fri.--Atrue man is just as much a man 
when his coat is off as when it is 
on. 


Sat.—When work enslaves a group of facul- 
ties to the neglect of all others, 
then does it surpass and abuse its 
office. 


—/. G. Holland. 


————— 


A Pearl in a Ring. 


A pearl set in a ring of gold ; 
Purity, showing us trouble well borne; 
Set in a circlet beaten out 
By a firm hand, patient and labor-worn. 
Like a life, from within and without 
Lived so well, that its beauty is told. 
JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


Se 


The Angora Goat as a Judge of 
Soap. 


The traditional reputation of the 
goat as a devourer of oyster cans, etc., 
is somewhat damaged by the follow- 


ing true story, given us from the ex- 


periences of a clergyman in Texas. 
It should be added that the subject of 
the story was a pet Angora goat ; one 
of those beautiful fleecy creatures, 
natives of Asia Minor, that have of 
late years been extensively raised in 
Cape Colony, and to some extent in 
the United States. 

We had taken, says our informant, 
a tender, motherless kid to the cabin 
on our Texas ranch to bring up by 
hand and it had thriven wonderfully 
under the mothering care of the pre- 
siding genius of our home. 

One day in the autumn, as a party 
of us was sitting in the shade of a live- 
oak tree watching the merry gambols 
of this happy creature, one of the 
company called our attention to the 
dainty manner in which ‘‘ Flossy,’’ 
selected only the cleanest and soundest 
acorns. 

‘Yes ;’’ responded the lady who 
usually gave it food, ‘‘ and it will not 
even eat corn from my hands when 
there is any lingering trace upon 
them of our horrid Texas soap.’’ 

This remark led to a test of Flossy 
with different kinds of the toilet arti- 
cle, of which our ladies were found to 
possess quite a variety. There was 
Pear’ssoap, Ivory soap, brown Wind- 
sor, etc., etc., the donations of North- 
ern friends possessed of a missionary 
Spirit in the gospel of cleanliness, 
probably awakened by the letters of 
our ladies. 

All of these differently compounded 
and differently perfumed articles were 
produced, and the test began. The 
lady who usually fed the pet per- 
formed the experiment. He hands 
were washed with one kind of soap at 
atime, carefully dried, and then filled 
With Flossy’s favorite corn. This 
Operation was performed with each 
kind of soap until the list was ex- 
hausted. The pet refused the corn in 
all but one case. After the hands 
had been washed in soap, Flossy 


_ Which variety stood the test? That 
is the unanswered question. This is 


Rot an advertisement, but the state- 
_ Ment of a fact. 
_ ig the delicacy of the goat's taste. 


We are only show- 


It may be sufficient to add that the 
ladies all agreed with Flossy and that 


“ip * 


Aer judgment was in favor of the most 
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It is quite certain that to a hint 
from an insect was due the invention 
of a machine instrumental in accom- 
plishing one of the most stupendous 
works of modern time—the excava- 
tion of the Thames tunnel. Mark 
Isambard Brunel, the great engineer, 
was standing one day about three- 
quarters of a century ago, in a ship- 
yard, watching the movements of an 
animal known as the 7eredo Navales 
—in English, the naval wood-worm — 
when a brilliant thought suddenly 
occurred to him. He saw that this 
creature bored its way into the piece 
of wood upon which it was operating 
by means of a very extraordinary me- 
chanical apparatus. 

Looking at the animal attentively 
through a microscope, he found that 
it was covered in front with a pair of 
valvular shells ; that with its foot as 
a purchase, it communicated a rotary 
motion and a forward impulse to the 
valve which, acting upon the wood 
like a gimlet, penetrated its substance; 
and that as the particles of wood were 
loosened, they passed through a 
fissure in the foot, and thence through 
the body of the borer to its mouth, 
where they were expelled. ‘‘ Here,’’ 
said Brunel, to himself, ‘‘is the sort 
of thing I want. Can I reproduce it 
in an artifical form ?’’ He forthwith 
set to work, and the final result of his 
labors, after many failures, was the 
famous boring shield with which the 
Thames tunnel was excavated. This 
story was told by Brunel himself, and 
there is no reason to doubt its truth.— 
Inventive Age. 


A QUAKER gentleman, riding ina 
carriage with a fashionable lady 
decked with a profusion of jewelry, 
heard her complaining of the cold. 
Shivering in her lace bonnet and 
shawl, as light as a cobweb, she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ What shall I do to get 
warm?’’ ‘‘Treally don’t know,”’ 
replied the Quaker, solemnly, ‘‘ unless 
thee puts on another breastpin.”’ 


A SMALL boy of four summers was 
riding on a rocking-horse with a com- 
panion. He was seated rather un- 
comfortably on the horse’s neck. After 
a reflective pause, he said: ‘‘ I think 
if one of us gets off I could ride much 
better.’’—.San Francisco Call. 


DOUCHERTY’S 


SS 


THE ORIGINAL 


2 ] Complete and Satisfactory 
oe essa Mince Meat in the Market. 
Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
are osered. with ghe = I ng profit by the popular- 
f th ew England. 
as - aaa deceived but always insist on the 
New England Brand, The best made. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys. Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp. 8. B (M.1.T.) Principal 


Illinois Military Academy, Pa) ag hy 


Thorough preparation for College, Technical Seboo! or 
iness. Enrollment limited. For catalogue apply to 
incipals Henry J. Stevens. A. M., Chas. W. Mann, A. B 


OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS SETTLED LNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for »lank applica 
‘ions and information, PATRICK O’FAR L 
?ension Agent. Washington, D. 7. 


$5, $10 AND $20.00 
Confederate Bills only five cents each. AGENTS 
WANTED. 
SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 
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WO sample conten BOOK REVIEW sent 

free on oo of tc. eae 

} LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE 
161 La Salle 


St., Chicago. 
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Second Year of The Six Years’ Course.—The Religions of the Older World. 


Eke Sunday-School. 


LESSON I.—THE RELIGION OF EGYPT. 


REFERENCES for Religion of Egypt : 


—P. LePage Renouf. 
ligions.—C. P. Tiele. 


A Thousand Miles up the Nile. 


Religion of Ancient Egypl, Hibbert Lectures: 


Comparative History of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Re- 


LESSON L. 


Amelia B. Edwards. 


1. Describe the land, the climate, and the people of the Nile. 


The age and rank of Egyptian civilization. 


What monuments, temples, or relics still exist ? 


Fix the dates, as nearly as possible, of a few memorable events in the history. The 
sites of Memphis, Thebes, the Pyramids, etc. 
EGYPTIAN RELIGION, 
NotrEs.—'‘‘The bed of a dry sea lies in the burning sun, without vegetation.’’— 


Duncker. 


izes it. 


which nature prepares for seed-sowing by annual inundations. 


vol. I. p. 229.) 


Inhabitants, not negroes, but whites, with Semetic characteristics. 


Yet the Nile flowing through a rock-fissure, 750 miles long, cools and fertil- 
Profitable agriculture, founding great civilization, begins on treeless river deltas 


(See Bible for Learners, 


Their chronology is reckoned by ‘‘dynasties’’ or reigns, and is difficult to compute. 
Thirty of them are mentioned by Manetho; the first being the reign of Menes, the 
founder of Memphis, 4,000 to 5,000 B. C., where a temple was built for the god Phtah. 
(With the name Menes compare Minos and Manu.) 


They seemed to desire ‘‘a stone immortality.’’ 


counted sixty-seven pyramids. ) 


The Pyramids and Sphinx of Gizeh 


date from 3,000 to 4,000 B. C., and Pen and Papyrus are doubtless as old. (Lepsius 


Reference may be made to obelisks brought from Egypt, now standing in New York, 


London, Paris, etc. 


The Shepherd Kings, or Hyksos, came into power 1700 to 2,000 years B. C, and 


four or five hundred years later we arrive at the reign of Rameses II., or Sesostris, ‘‘ the 


greatest figure in the long line of the Pharaohs.” 


Moses to the beginnings of Hebrew history. 


We thus come down to the time of 


| 


prose. 
of thought and com- 


pactness of expression, 


| 

that at once lay hold 
l upon the reader with 
promise of refresh- 
ment and inspiration. 
Triteness may be in 
the themes, but there 
is little or none in the 
handling. Quotations 
and illustrations, apt 
and abundant, diver 
sify the pages, which 
are full of aphoristic 
utterances, sage pre 
cepts, and suggcsouv. 
ex positions.—7h- 
Critic, New York. 


—_ 


James Vila Blake’s 
Essays have a certain 
antique flavor, a six- 
teenth century quaint- 


a 


thoughtful readers. — 


ness, a Baconian vigor | 


. . . , . 
Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true and pure strain, but a poet as 
| well, and his moralizing on life is neither trite nor dry ; itis such as to strengthen 
a deep and sober confidence in the Eternal Righteousness.—Ltlerary World. 


The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good English 
He has made a contribution of lasting value to our literature, in a form so 
condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hold the attention of 
Sharpness of vision, too, makes this essayist a helper 
to the understanding and the sight of slower mortals. He often touches to the 
quick, and reveals the spring of some of the most puzzling questions by his sure 


but gentle insight.—Chicago 7ribune. 


BOOKS BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Essays. Cloth, 216 pages. $1. 

'PoEMs. Cloth, 188 pages. $1. 
A GRATEFUL SPIRIT, and other 

sermons. Cloth, 303 pages. $1. 
Str. SoOLIFER, with Other Worthies 
and Unworthies. Cloth,179 pp. $1. 
The four volumes just named are 
uniform in binding, dark biue vellum 
cloth, red burnished top, paper label. 
ST. SOLIFER, with Other Worthies 
and Unworthies. Paper ( Uzzty 
Library No. 4), 179 ages, 50 cts. 
LEGENDS FROM STORYLAND. Cloth, 
square 16 mo, 47 pages, 50 Cts. 
Vanual Training in Education. 


Square 18 mo. 94 pages, cloth 50 
_ cents, paper 25 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & c0., Publishers, 


1735 PDearborn §$t., Ghicago. 


—— 


A new essayist anda 
new poet and strange 
to say, both in the same 
man; especially 
Strange when we are 
compelled to add that 
when we read the es- 
says, he seems a born 
essayist, and when we 
read the poems, he 
seemsa born poet . 
There is not an essay 
in the book that 1s not 
wortha cultured man's 
reading, both for 
thought and style.— 
Evangelist, New York. 


That a book should 
give pleasure is no lit- 
tle thing. That it 
should do good is more 
and better. Mr. Blake’s 
| essa\s will give pleas- 
/ure to all thought- 
ful persons reading 
Pthem, and they can 
hardly fail of doing 
many, great and last- 
ing good.—T7he Jndex, 


Mr. Blake’s sermons are not more distinct from others by their style than by 


their quality. 


And what is most conspicuous in this is something brooding, 


meditative, of which, among ourselves since Channing’s day, we have had very 


little. 


How can we have it, when we are so busy and so hurried and so 


anxious all the time? The habit of meditation is almost impossible for the working 


minister of our times. 
made an island for himself amid the whelming sea. 
is very strauge and very beautiful. 
these sermons is the union of freedom and boldness with reverence. 


But Mr. Blake has it to perfection. 


Somehow, he has 


What we have in consequence 
One of the remarkable things in 


An- 


other remarkalle thing is the union of much careful reading—in prose and poetry 
apart from beaten tracks - with much homely observation of outward things and 


of men’s lives. . 


\| Blake’s studious activities. 


And still another remarkable thing is the breadth of Mr. 
Literature and science, criticism, comparative religion, 


}} poetry and music,—all have brought their glory and honor into his mind; and 
4 nothing has remained there crude and undigested, but of everything there has 


° ; 


3 f— ff —/— 


been a wonderful assimilation.—Christian Register. 
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UNITY. 


Sept. 10, 189; 


i. 


x 4 : : Announcements. YI I) I I —) t Charles H. Kerr eon Co.'s 
A, ee : , ~— 1 

aS Unity Library. WY ALO A AU AT GR F FITH! | l Seasonable Books. 

= am 1. THE AURORAPHONE. By Cyrus Cole. age 

EE i ee ee ee MANUFACTU RING "SUBURB OF CHICAGO oe Cee ey ee 
. i ; and gold. Fifty cents. Cloth, $1.00. . 


a - 2. THE GENIUS OF GALILEE. By Anson 
| Uriel Hancock. Paper, 507 pages, half-tone 
engraving of Munkaczy’s Christ before Pilate 
on the cover. Fifty cents. Cloth, $1.50. 

3. THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 
fi By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
‘ 

4 


De Jones. Ourstandard parchment edition with 
3 4 an added cover to protect from handling. 
Hi Fifty cents. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 

pi 4. ST. SOLIFER, WITH OTHER WORTHIES 
AND UNWORTHIES. By James Vila Blake. 
Paper, 179 pages, with beautiful half-tone 
engraving from design by Eva Webster on 
the cover. Fifty cents. Cloth, paper label, 
uniform with Mr Blake’s other books, 
with engraving as _ frontispiece, §1.00. 

5. JOHN AUBURNTOP, NOVELIST: His de- 
vélopment in the atmosphere of a fresh-water 
college. By Anson Uriel Hancock. Paper, 
275 pages, with handsome illustrated cover. 
Fifty cents. Cloth $1.25. 

6. LIBERTY AND LIFE. By E. P. Powell. 
Seventeen discourses on the practicai ap- 
plications of the truths of evolution to 
morals and religion. Paper, 208 pages, 
heavy paper, neat antique cover. Fifty 
cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

. Other numbers will follow in monthly 
re succession. We shall aim to keep up the 
ot standard of Unity Library, as a purely 
American series of books, appealing to the 
best class of intelligent readers. Any num- 
. ber mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
| CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Pares to the Saratoga Convention. 


, 

ag | Persons desiring to attend the Saratoga 
3 Convention who travel over any of the Trunk 
be Lines east of Chicago, will receive a reduc- 
bi tion of one-third the regular first class pas- 
x senger rates as follows. At the time of pur- 
‘ chasing the ticket for Saratoga (which must 
4 be continuous) each person will state to the 
ticket agent that he is going to the Unitarian 
. Convention at Saratoga, and wants a certifi- 
i cate for reduced fare; he will then be charged 
? the full fare from starting noint to Saratoga. 
At the Convention one of its officers will 
properly indorse the return certificate, which 
when it is presented to the ticket agent at 
S, the depot will entitle the holder to a return 

ticket at one-third (',) the regular rates. 

4 Persons availing themselves of this reduc- 
tion must apply at least one half hour before 
; the train starts, as the certificate has to be 

filled in. 


“HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS,” 


ft Via the Louisville and Nashville R. R. 
On Sept. 15 and 29 excursion tickets at especially re- 


bag duced round trip rates from Chicago to points south 
i and southwest, good returning for 30 days from 
‘3 date of sale. Call or address George L. Cross, Nor. 

| : West Pass. Agt. 232 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

# ————— 7 — = 
oa THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE. 

4 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
and tocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage paper 
in America contributed to by Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
are now cgee dare ang init. Areal live all-around 
periodical readable by every member of the family. 
Price $1.00 per year. Five weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- 
lisher, Beatrice Neb. Published in Washington, 
D. C., during sessions of Congress. 


“NEWS FROM NOWHERE:” 


Being a System of 


VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM, 


By WM. MORRIS, 


POET, AGITATOR AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Written in rte semen i to Bellamy’s Scheme 
ompulsory Socialism, 


Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
; Address, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO., 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 
Th hall or parlor. and new Churches sLEG 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes: 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Respensive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 
The three bound together. with eight Choral Respon- 
sive acs an wer —a eatgstete little service book—for 


15 cen oper dozen 
UNITY peel Bie MMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chieago. 


e rate they have been 

ing a Publica Domains el) 
ali be gone in5years. Now is 
the time to secure as Rich Land as the Sun shines on at 1.25 -25 per acre. 
Where these Ste a tor to 

Territories, send 10 cents 
beantiful Encravines, « Panera ofthe Und 

Sars. Adines THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, TL 


For our oe Gos Cote e of 
Christian Science, Metaphysical 
" and Theosophical Literature. 


C. $. Pub. Co., U. S. Ex. Bldg, Chicago, Il. 


LOTS $100.° AND UPWARDS. 


Payable, $4.00 and upwards, monthly. Send $2.00 deposit to hold your 
jot. Contracts issued when one tenth is paid. $ pos yo 


One dollar a week saved secures you a lot at 
Are You a Dollar paver ? bottom prices at Griffith, which Within one 
year will rival Hammond and Harvey as a manufacturing point. Griffith 
has four railroads now in operation, three Eastern Trunk Lines and the 
Outer Belt Line. It is higher elevation than Harvey, has two more railroads, 
and the Standard Oil Pipe Line, which 
supplies fuel oil at two-thirds the cost 
of coal, WITHIN A YEAR when the 
factories are running, lots will bring 
TEN TIMEs the present prices. Get 
our folders, showing map and plat of 
Griffith, together with eleven editorial 
extracts from Chicago dailies and Real 
Estate papers concerning Griffith’s 
advantages and bright future. 

GET IT TO DAY, 


You Miss an Opportunity of Your Life 
If you fail to secure a lot before prices advance. 
Don’t wait until you have a large sum 
of money toinvest. $2.00cash will se- 
cure the lotof your choice now. Buy 
pat the bottom. Mention this paper. 


JAY DMZIGGINS @& Co., 


Over 200 Lots\\* 


2 (= 


Sold in 409 Chamber of Commerce bldg. 
Two Weeks. CHICAGO. ILL. 
We refer by permission to the Columbia National 
WRITE TO-DAY and Metropolitan National Banks of Chicago. 
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Protin Auburntop, Novelist. 


l 
i His Development in the Atmosphere of a Fresh Water College. 
t BY ANSON URIEL HANCOCK. _ | 


As Nebraska boasts the exact territorial center of the United States, it is evident that a college 
I in Lincoln, the capital, would be about as far from salt water as any institution in America could 
be. To Eastern readers some of the situationsare peculiar. We are first introduced to a party of 
H young men who are preparing for an evening at their literary society. Atthe University of Ne- 

braska, co-education is, of course, in vogue. In Palladian Aula, ladies hold office, as well as the 
men. Itis evident that the book savors of the surroundings which to people used to the sea- 
board variety are just a triflestrange. It is a storyof college life, yet very different from the Tom 
Brown books, Verdant Green, Fair Harvard or A Senior at Andover. There is not incident 
enough. There is too much love making, if this isto be considered an actual picture of life at an 
interior college where the two sexes are educated in common. In fact its situations might furnish 
an argument against the opening of the doors of the older Eastern colleges to both boys and 
girls. Here is a college full of young people and the boys, just once, go on a rampage and capt- 
ure a cannon, in some way involvedin their military drill against which they thus protest, but 
they are forever talking Geology and Literature. If this be atrue picture, then the Millennium in 
college behavior has surely been reached, west of the Missouri. Ifit be a true presentation, we 
can only state that it differs much from life in Eastern colleges. 

But when we came to lové making, that is just the same the world over. Cupid is just as 
pretty and just as remorseless on the prairies of the West as in the cities of the East, and a novelty 
in his career it is difficulty to find. It is doubtful whether so much introduction of didactic matter, 
whether of science or art, adds to the value and interest of the book. No one reads novels for in- 
struction. We read for diversion, and nine-tenths of those who peruse John Auburntop will 
simply skip the instructional parts. John Auburntop early falls in love with Minerva Jackson, 
and the love seenes are exceedingly well done. In college, and at her Elm Creek home, the 
phases of love life are well wrought, but why the author should consign both parties to hopeless 
misery in marrying, not each other, but those whom they do not love, is inexplicable. George 
Eliot had a way of drowning or in some murderous manner disposing of her Dest people, all be- 
cause she, personally, had fonnd life unhappy, but we may suppose that this writer is more like 
the rest of folks, fairly well satisfied with life as itcomes. Insteadof uniting the Nebraska lovers 
he consigns one to the embrace of a groceryman, very commonplace, and sends the man to Bos- 
ton to win his way at the Hub. Some one commenting, remarks that perhapsit isthe more 
common way, to thus separate and lacerate; but it is doubtful. The book has this charm for 
Eastern people that it introduces new characters, new scenes and novel conditions,—the same 
charm that Edward Eggleston’s books afforded twenty years ago and those of W. E. Howe, ata 
more recent date. The Unity Library is sending out an excellent variety ot reading matter. We 
shall be glad tojhear from the author of John Auburntop again.—Zigh? (Worcester, Mass.) 

As a series of essays, reviews and speculations there is much toadmire. The author has evi- 
dently read extensively ang critically, and we are indebted to him for many smart, if not brilliant 
observations on things ingeneral, and books in particular. There is perhaps too evident a display 
of scholarship, a fault, or rather a vulgarity, which the author seems to be aware of, since he 
apologizes for this sort of thing on page 272. Mr. Hancock sneers at Blackmore’s style in Lorna 
Doone and is not altogether satisfied with Victor Hugo, which marks him as an intrepid critic to 
say the least. He will, of course, be the more patient of criticism himself.—Detroit Sunday News. 
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12mo, 275 pages. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES H.KERR & Co., Publishers. 


: | 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. : 
2. SESE — = (SS FS 
y Teach your boys and girls business methods. Instruct 


MO oye in on SS Cems. paneeaes RIT! and poe 


ooy and surely as the pro 
ou can teach them at home, an 88 0 ae | 
in your own correspondence. We wi!lsell a fine 


of an of the celebrated *‘ Hall,” ‘* World,” ** Vietor,”’ “* McLouzhlin,” “Od R ** Merritt,’ “‘Sun, 

or * wn” makes, at 20% to 50% less than manufacturers’ prices, Bont pa pay oy high | prices; $5 ; $5 to uals 
wil) buy the best of these machines. Shipped with pu .‘on> of examining be er | 
Address for illustrated d catalogue and samples ve work, cat beri ‘s Bustngss DEPARTMENT," 1 
WERE AQ WE™NG, cA Broads.) 7 Vor’ -. Clarkes of standard tyn-writers.) 


A Book of Selections, by JUDSON,, FISHER. with full page 

half-tone portrait of the compiler. ‘Such selections as these. 

§ short, poe and devout, voicing th® profoundest emotions of 

the soul, are of permanent and increasing value. . We cordially commend them to auy and all 


who are seeking help in the things of the spirit.’"— From Rev. J. C.Learned’s Preface. Cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges, 182 pages. $1.00 post paid. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago 


WORLD S FAl euifniies. 


VAN BUREN STREET DEPOT. 


BOT rmcagee, Gea Tee Peary Age 


By Anson Uriel Hancock.» Cloth, 12mo, 
275 pages, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 


A realistic story of life in the atmosphere of a 
Western State University, suggestive of college rem. 
iniscences that will delight every one familiar wit} 
the scenes depicted. A really powerful love story, 
with incidental discussions of the tendencies of the 
modern novel. 


The Auroraphone. 


A romance by Cyrus Cole. Cloth, 12mo, 
249 pages, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


If, judging from the title, ‘‘ The Auroraphone,” 
one is led to think Mr. Cyrus Cole has written a tire. 
some treatise on some great scientific invention, it is 
the greatest mistake ever made. The “phone” 
plays an important and most interesting part in the 
travels of three jolly young men, who, with their 
‘‘ prairie schooner,’’ determine to ‘‘do”’ the then 
wilds of Colorado. The storyis such as will make 
the boys tingle with excitement, and wish they 
might have been of the number.—Saltimore Amer. 
ican. 


St. Solifer : 


With other worthies and unworthies. By 
James Vila Blake. Cloth, 12mo, 179 
pages, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


A delightful book, and restful to the worried and 
wearied soul. There are fourteen stories in it 
quaintly told like the fables of La Fontaine; and 
like them, each with a moral humorous and wise. 
Mr. Blake has caught the knack of story-telling in 
the idiom aud style made familiar to us by the old 
English masters of the art; a style which even to 
imitate well requires genius, and a cultivated sense 
of humor. .. . In many respects these little 
stories are better than Rudyard Kipling’s, amd they 
ought to be widely read —7he Open Court. 


For sale by dealers, or mailed on receipt of price, 
Send for our new catalegue. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


What Can Ethics 


DO FOR US? 


An address given before the Philosophical Club of 
Harvard University, Sanders Theatre, March 27, 
1890, by William Mackintire Salter, 


A Tacoma lawyer writes the author: “I have this 
moment finished reading your address, and I can not 
restrain the mages to write to you and say that I 
have been greatly lifted up in spirit and strength- 
ened by it. While I have been for years upborne by 
the same spirit which animates your speech, yet so 


-_ 


stern, nay, heart-breaking, has been my outward en- | 


vironment that at times I am submerged in gloom — 


aud despondency, and need to hear the trumpet call 
toinspirit me. Your voice sounded in my ear at & 
time when I was very weak and weary, and new life 

has been imparted to me, for which I thank you.’ 
Mr. Blake, one of the editors of UNITY, writes of 
the same address: ‘‘I have read it with admiration 
a gratitude. Hardly I need say, yet, for my own 
I will say that I agree with every syllable of it. 


It inspires and lifts me by a peculiar and heavenly — 
power in it. I never have read a loftier piece, of its — 
ngth, in any language or literafure, nor dol see — 
how any of any we could be nobler except by the — 


cinnentione and c 


which come by the fact of length.”’ 


Paper, 32 pages, to cents, postpaid. 
Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


A SET OF <4 BEAUTIFUL 


Christmas Cards 


(Not Adv. Cards) and a sample copy of 


The St. Louis Magazine, 


Containing Illustrated Stories, Sketches, Timely — 


articles on Health and Hygiene, a Home and Farm ; 


department, pictured wit and humor, etc., 


ALL FOR ONLY 10 CENTS, 


These cards can not be bought in any stationery Of 


book store for less than 10 or 15 cents each. 
T. J. Gilmore, gor Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Mo. 


Illustrations 


Perry & Maree. 


St., Room’s16, Chicago, 

Loan omen “yo entates 1 and private parties’ 

property at current ra Si A 
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LITTLE BOYS AND GIRE 
Make easily $2a day. Write for pat- 
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